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FOREWORD 



This report is the last produced as part of a research program at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This research program is designed to investigate the effects of school 
characteristics and processes on student empioyability after leaving school. 
The approach is to conduct statistical analyses with data from the High School 
and Beyond (HSB) survey as augmented by a supplemental survey of school staff 
in a subsample of schools contained in the HSB sample. The supplemental survey 
was completed under the sponsorship of a consortium of NIE research centers led 
by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. The supplemental 
survey is designed to obtain measurements of school goals and processes that 
the effective schools literature suggests are important in achieving the 
elusive goal of effective education. Members of the consortium are the 
following: 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

The Wisconsin Center foi Education Research 
The University of Wisconsin-Madison 
School of Education 
Madison, WI 53706 

The Institute for Research in Educational Finance and Governance 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

The Center for Educational Policy and Management 
The University of Oregon 
College of Education 
Eugene, OR 97403 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

This report makes use of the supplemental survey data by (1) merging it 
with the HSB 1980 sophomore cohort data to study the process of change during 
the last 2 years of high school, and (2) merging it with the HSB 1980 senior 
cohort data to investigate the impacts of schooling on post-high school labor 
market outcomes. 

Appreciation is expressed to the authors of this report, Lawrence 
Hotchkiss, Project Director of the Schooling Effectiveness Study, and Linda 
Eberst Dorsten, Graduate Research Associate on the study, both from the Na- 
tional Center for Research in Vocational Education. Appreciation for helpful 
reviews of the document is extended to Henry Borow, Professor of Psychological 
Studies, the University of Minnesota, Luther B Otto, Director of Youth 
Studies, Boys Town, and Linda Lotto, Assistant Director, The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education. Thanks also are due to John Bishop, 
Associate Director of the Research Division at the National Center for helpful 



comments and encouragement A special note of thanks is due to Colleen 
Kinzelman, Word Processing Specialist, who typed the manuscript. Additionally, 
appreciation is extended to Rodney Feiryman, \vho assisted with the computer 
programming, and to Jeanne Desy and Judy Balogh who provided editorial 
assistance. Oliver Moles was the NIE project officer on the study. His 
encouragement and patience are much appreciated. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This document reports findings from three studies related to the employ- 
ability development of youth during their attendance in high school. The first 
two studies investigate the influence of schooling on student attitudes and 
behavior while still in high school, and the last study extends this work by 
examining the effects of attitudes and behavior measured while youth were in 
high school on their wage, work hours, and unemployment immediately after 
leaving high school. 

The first study assesses effects of school career guidance programs on 
outcomes that, it is argued, reflect the central mission of career guidance as 
expressed in the professional guidance literature. First, it is noted that a 
fundamental goal of guidance is to inculcate a sense of agency or mastery over 
one's career. Two outcomes are used to index sense of agency- - locus of control 
and self-esteem. Of the two, locus of control has by far the best face valid- 
ity as an index of sense of agency or control over one f s fate. A variety of 
measures of the degree to which schools have in place active career guidance 
programs fails to reveal any substantial influence on either of those two 
outcomes. There is a slight tendency for larger effect estimates to be as- 
sociated with self-esteem, but no effects are of substantial magnitude. 

It is inferred from critiques of career guidance that guidance programs do 
not affect students' sense or agency, because the economy does not produce jobs 
with outlets for personal development in sufficient number that most students 
would believe they were masters of their occupational fates. The data tend to 
support the critics on this point. Support for the critics is not strong, 
however, because the effects of guidance on students' sense of agency is not a 
central part of their critique. 

The second fundamental aspect of guidance philosophy that is addressed in 
the first study is the notion that career guidance should assist students in 
developing their career goals and self -precepts in line with the objective 
evidence available to them. On the basis of this goal it is predicted that 
youth attending schools with active guidance programs will develop educational 
expectations, occupational expectations, and perceived ability to complete 
college that are more closely associated with each other and with objective 
indicators of ability such as test scores and grades than students attending 
schools with less active guidance programs. On this point, the goals of guid- 
ance come more directly to loggerheads with critics than is the case regirding 
effects of guidance on youths' sense of agency. The critics charge that, 
instead, guidance programs reinforce the influence of status characteristics on 
career goals and perceived college ability. The data do not support either 
viewpoint. Few statistical interactions of the type predicted from either 
source are statistically significant, and none are of substantial magnitude. 

Many evaluation studies of specific guidance interventions have concluded 
that those interventions generate the intended consequences. The question, 
then, is why did the present study find no effects? There are several possible 
reasons. One is that specific guidance interventions do have the effects 
reported by evaluation studies, but they are too small, short-lived, and di- 
verse to show up in a study of long-term effects at the school level. Since 
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the present study examines the effects of attending schools with active \s in- 
active guidance programs over a 2-year period, wc may not have picked up ef- 
fects of the type measured by evaluation studies. A second possible reason for 
the discrepancy is that the outcomes studied here are based on standard mea- 
sures of career expectations, self-esteem, locus of control, and achievement, 
whereas outcomes used in evaluation studies tend to be specifically tailored to 
the type of intervention under study. A third possible reason for the dis- 
crepancy is that many evaluation studies may be based or random assignment to 
treatments and control gsroups; the present study is based on observational 
data. A large number of statistical controls are included in this study, 
however. Finally, participants in evaluation studies may have a special moti- 
vation to achic/e program goals due to the "Hawthorne" effect, a motivation 
that is absent in ongoing programs. 

The second study examines the effects of a broad range of variables on 
relatively mild forms of deviance associated with being in high school. Five 
measures are used as outcomes- -truancy , tardiness to school, cutting class, 
coming to classes unprepared, and dropping out of school. Although theories of 
deviant behavior are targeted to violations more serious than these, other- 
sources of theorizing on the topic are scarce. Major theories of deviant 
behavior are therefore used as a basis for specification uf the models. 

Although the primary goal of this study is not to test theories of devi- 
ance, those theories do provide an important organizing framework for the 
analyses. It is therefore useful to note the implications of the findings for 
those theories. We find fairly clear support for the effects of peers on 
deviance, thus implying support for differential association theory. We do not 
test the detailed psychological specifications of that theory, however. Also, 
the relatively strong impact of grades on devianc c ound in this paper suggests 
some degree of support for "strain" theory- -on the assumption that the mech- 
anism accounting for the effects of grades is strain produced by failure to 
achieve socially prescribed goals (high grades). The version of strain theory 
proposed by Elliott and his coworkers, defined by effects of the discrepancy 
between aspiration and achievement, is not supported in these data however. 

The picture that emerges from the results is one in which school deviance, 
at least in the relatively mild forms studied here, is generated by the com- 
petitive structure of the grading system and by the reactions of individuals 
and their peers to it. Once deviant behavior of one type is established it 
tends to stimulate other types of deviance in a system of mutually reinforcing 
feedbacks. This pattern of deviance substantially raises the chance of drop- 
ping out of school. For instance, the likelihood that a typical male will drop 
out of school is raised from 9 percent to 13 percent if his absences per semes- 
ter increase from about 3 to about 7 (from the mean to 1 standard deviation 
above). Although background and school characteristics exercise some scattered 
effects on school deviance, it is not possible to extract from the variables 
explicitly included in the present analysis a clear picture of how schools can 
influence their students* behavior. 

The extent to which it is important to student achievement that students 
conform to school norms also is unclear. The effects of grades on deviance, 
for example are substantially stronger than the effects of deviance (except 
dropping out, of course) on grades. Also, none of the effects of deviance on 
test score performance is large, and only one is statistically significant. 
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The third study examines the effects on employment experience in the 
immediate time periods after leaving high school of deviance in high school, 
attitudes, ana school variables. The deviance variables include truancy, 
tardiness, cutting class, not receiving a high school diploma, discipline 
problems in school, suspension from school, and having been in "serious 
trouble with the law." The attitudinal variables consist of work values, 
family values, community values, self-esteem, and locus of control, all 
expected to improve one's early labor market experience on the grounds that 
adherence to values defined as socially desirable implies a tendency to conform 
in ways that promote desired Ip 1 .1 market outcomes. The school variables are 
of two types: (]) staff attitudes regarding the goals for the school and 
student capacities, and (2) services related to employment. The staff atti- 
tudes include ranking of the importance of developing basic skills, job skills, 
and good work habits. This group of variables also includes one item indicat- 
ing staff belief in the capacity of students to learn. Variables describing 
school services related to employment include placement services, job infor- 
mation, linkage, teacher release time to visit local employers, and utilization 
of guidance services. 

The findings indicate that deviance during high school has little or no 
effects on employment experience just after leaving high school. Effect esti- 
mates generally are close to zero, but those that are not zero dre nearly as 
likely to imply that high school deviance generates favorable labor market 
experience as that it generates unfavorable experience. Attitudes have 
stronger effects than deviance. This result was not anticipated. The two 
types of observation together imply that (1) deviance may be situation spe- 
cific, and (2) attitudes tend to be enduring by comparison 

The pattern of the effects of the attitudes is curious, however. Internal 
locus of control and strong family values lead to favorable l*bor market out- 
comes. The effects of family values are stronger for females. Positive self- 
esteem, however, hinders labor market success, especially for students in 
postseccndary schools. Work values have almost no effects! The one exception 
here is that, for males, positive work values reduce the chance of unemploy- 
ment. Community values generally have little effect, but there is a tendency 
for a strong sense of community to inhibit success in entry- level jobs. None 
of the effects of attitudes are strong, however, and many coefficients are not 
statistically significant. 

The lack of effects of school deviance, the small effects of attitudes, 
and the lack of consistent patterns of effects .associated with deviance and 
with attitudes all suggest that employer emphasis on good attitude and hard 
work i6 misplaced. This conclusion probably is not justified, however. First, 
the low effects of school deviance probably result in part from the inability 
of employers to use behavioral records as screening devices; it does not mean 
that deviance on the job has no effect. Secondly, it seems apparent that 
employers are not able to determine reliably in advance of hiring what atti- 
tudes job applicants hold. Therefore, employers cannot screen on attitudes 
either . 

Even if it were possible to screen on attitudes, one would need substan- 
tially more evidence than is contained in this paper before deciding to hire 



individuals with internal locus of control, low self-esteem, and high family 
values, and disregarding applicants' work values 

The investigation of the effects of school variables also did not unco/er 
any exceptionally strong effects, b^t some encouraging results were observed 
In particular, availability of job information in the high school, linkage 
between the school and local employers, and release time given to teachers to 
contact local employers show some tendencies to foster favorable employment 
experiences for youth who had attended schools offering these services. These 
effects are not strong, however, and exhibit a somewhat r "atic pattern of sign 
changes across outcome measures. The strongest effects are for job informa- 
tion. Counseling services do not seem to consistently help youth in the 
transition from school to work. 

The implications of these results for school policy regarding the employ- 
ability development of students are difficult to assess. Strong emphasis on 
good deportment and "responsible" attitudes is not supported by the analyses 
here, though it is difficult to agree on broader grounds that such emphasis is 
ill-advised. The results do imply that policies designed to provide concrete 
services such as job information may be helpful, but the statistical results 
are too weak to engender confidence in this type of policy. 
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CHAPTER i 



INTRODUCTION 



This report summarizes the findings of chree studies related to the ef- 
fects of schooling on the employability development of youth In past research 
the focu c has been on assessing the effects of vocational curriculum and basic 
skills on employment experience after leaving high school. Typical outcomes 
assessed in these studies have been wage, hours, employment, and earnings 
(Ellwood 1982; Grasso and Shea 1979; Meyer 1981; Mertens and Gardner 1981; 
Rumberger and Daymont 1982; Campbell et al. 1982; Kang and Bishop 1984). In 
contrast, the present report attends to the role of attitudes and "misbehavior" 
in developing emplcyability . The first two studies investigate determinants of 
attitudes and misbehavior in high school that are presumed to affect labor 
market outcomes later. The third study complements the first two by examining 
the effects of misbehavior in school, attitudinal variables developed while in 
school, and school characteristics on employment experience after leaving high 
school . 

The focus in this study is on attitudinal and behavioral components of 
employability. This stems in part from the fact that this type of research has 
been neglected in the past and :n part from strong opinions registered by 
employers in surveys that a "good attitude" and "willingness to work hard" are 
strategic characteristics of successful entry-level workers as well as success- 
full workers later on (Wilms 1983; Hollenbeck and Smith 1984). 

Chapter 2 assesses the effects of an active school guidance prr o ram on the 
development of positive self-esteem, on a sense of agency (internal locus of 
control), and on the congruence among career aspirations and abilities. Chap- 
ter 3 reports a study of factors that account for mild forms of deviance in 
high school- -truancy, tardiness, cutting class, coming t:> class unprepared, and 
dropping out of school. The fourth chapter summarizes findings regarding the 
effects of attitudes (locus of control, self-esteem, work values, family val- 
ues, and community values), deviance in high school (truancy, tardiness, cut- 
ting classes, disciplinary problems in school, suspension, trouble with the 
law, high school diploma;, and school servces anrl staff attitudes (e.g., 
placement, linkage, and staff goals) ^n w^ges , hours at work, and unemployment 
after high school. 
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CHAPTER 2 



OUTCOMES OF CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Lawrence Hotchkiss and Linda Eberst Dorsten 



Introduction 

This report examines student outcomes of high school career guidance and 
counseling programs. All outcome variables are defined ov individual high 
school students, bur the guidance and counseling "interventions" are defined at 
the school level. The guidance and counseling program at each school is char- 
acterized by the quantity and diversity of services provided. The fundamental 
question, then, is, Do students who attend schools with active guidance pro- 
grams more nearly achieve certain educational goals thar. students who attend 
other schools? 



Evaluation Studies 

To date, assessment of the outcomes of guidance and counseling from em- 
pirical research has relied primarily on interventions examining (1) career 
planning, exploration or information-seeking, most often determined by student 
self -reported actions taken after exposure to treatment; (2) decision-making or 
career maturity, assessed by various instruments such as the Career Maturity 
Inventory (CMI) and the Career Development Inventory (CDI) ; and (3) a residual 
category containing various outcomes, such as self-knowledge and appraisal, 
scholastic achievement, and school attendance. Although many interventions 
seem to provide at least some beneficial effects (Spokane and Oliver 1983) , a 
variety of interventions often appear to generate similar outcomes, thus sug- 
gesting the possibility of Hawthorne effects occurring in some studies. On the 
other hand, Spokane and Oliver note that frequently it is found that a given 
treatment has the expected effects on some outcomes but not on others. 

Conclusions from studies examining career exploration or information- 
seeking outcomes for high school students are difficult to compare, primarily 
because some studies address the issue of treatment by attribute interactions 
while others do not. For example, some studies conclude that there are no 
consistent differences between experimental and control groups regarding in- 
creased information- seeking (Thoresen, Hosford, and Krumboltz 1970; Davis and 
Sanborn 1973; Thoresen and Hamilton 1972; Zytowski 1977). Some of these 
studies report interactions between certain subgroups within the experimental 
group, however, such as treatment by sex (Krumboltz and Thoresen 1964); treat- 
ment by SES of school attended (Thoreson, Hosford, and Krumboltz 1970); and 
treatment by counselor/school (Krumboltz and Thoresen 1964). Other interac 
tions include treatment by motivation (Borman 1972); treatment by counselor/ 
school differences and type of setting- -group or individual (Krumboltz and 
Thoresen 1964), along with treatment by sex, counselor/school, and setting 
(Krumboltz and Thoresen 1964). Davis and Sanborn (1973) found main effects of 
treatment as well as a sex-by-grt.de level interaction. 



Thoresen and Hamilton (1972) found that both peer modeling and modeling 
plus usage of career materials increased career knowledge, but materials with- 
out modeling did not result in significant differences (Thoresen and Hamilton 



1972). On career knowledge and use of information, both treatments and their 

twi^°?iT e |; l8 ? lflCant i-. B ° rmar (19?2) f0Und n ° Variance betwe' tjp of 
treatment (individual counseling-reinforcement, individual exposure to a Lid 
ance tape, ard control); however, more motivated students responded to the 
guidance tape while those less motivated responded better to individual coun- 
seling^ One study utilizing the Vocational Exploration Group (VEG) with ninth 

fnowL^eT;^"/ 03 "/^ 6 ^ 8 reP ° rted ° nly -^"ic-nt dif f erenceffor 
knowledge of job functions (Bergland and Lundquist 1975). I n summary treat- 

Mon iFvf 1 S6em une <l uivoca lly to produce increased career informa- 

benef it cereal ! I Si? ^ 0n the ° th - hand, specific treatments may 
benefit certain subpopulations of students, e.g., effects may differ by sex 
grade level, motivation level, and exposure to reinforcing school or ' 
counselor-specific factors. 

A second area of empirical research treats career maturity (attitudes and 

si" fL'Lf d^f^ 6 W ° rk W ° rld) and decisi —king skills as outcomes . No 
significant differences emerge from Swails and Herr's (1976) study of voca- 

coZ^r^ 1 ^ and . decision -^g from any of the three treatments (group 
counseling, counseling using a peer model, and use of a career game) Swails 
and Herr suggest that these findings indicate the complex naturf of both the 

Ser'r? Q7Qr l0 T nt P ^° CeSS and ^ Career IOatUrit ' -"struct. Carey and 
Weber s (1979) analysis found that participation in an experience -based career 
program did not increase work attitude maturity. Zytowski's (1977) study 
measuring certainty of and satisfaction with occupational cho fLLlt 

sLni? leant Tiff ° f StudentS ' — interest profiles showed no 
significant differences between experimental and control groups- only self- 
knowledge increased. On the other hand, Brenner and Gazda-Grace (1979) aid 

s"l? r ta^d«f ter Part ^ ipa n ti0 V n 3 '"Lion-making course that emphasized 
self-knowledge, occupational information acquisition, and career olannine the 

^ullTT 1 H gr H° UP K Sh0W6d Si ^iii-ntly higher gain scores in de.ision-mfk ng 
fe m t\Z km k C ° nt f 01 gr ° Up - ^P^ntal group was composed of * 

temales, while the control group included both genders, however Yates 

choice^W J0 ^T n ( n 19?9) f ° Und si S nificant g^n scores for knowledge 'and job 

in Z V ( m" 0t , f : r Planning ° r Pr ° blem S ° lvin ^ as a "suit of participation 
in the Vocational Exploration Program (VEG). Neither of latter two studies 
examined possible interaction effects such as treatment by sex, however. 

Indeed interaction does pl*y an important part, not only in studies of 

desiT ta£ Seek ; ng> bUt ,K a1 ^ ln StUdi6S ° f — ^ the research 

design takes such a possibility into account. Hanson and Sander (1973) ex- 

ZTrt I ^ T u° f St ^ ntS ' Ch ° iCeS ° f voca tional plans and found that 

overshooters" (those with highly unrealistic vocational plans compared to 
their achievement, interest and aptitude, and backgound) did become more real- 

benefi ted gr0UP while "undershooters" 

benefitted more from individual counseling. Flake, Roach, and Stenning (1975) 
reported that interactive effects occurred over time for both a self -appraisal 
score and a total score for career maturity: the experimental group i re 
both scores between P re- and post-test, while the scores of the control group 
declined. Career attitude gain scores for the experimental group also reached 
significance . 
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A few studies have examined the effects of school-level guidance programs 
r example, Trebilco (1984) analyzed career maturity and career curriculum 
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practices and policies in 38 Australian metropolitan secondary schools. Using 
both student data (job attitudes and certainty, locus of control, and 
decision-making) and data from principals, career teachers, and subject-matter 
teachers, Trebilco compared schools on the basis of their career education 
practices. His major conclusions were: (1) schools with career programs that 
emphasized student self-awareness had students with higher career maturity in 
the eleventh grade than schools which did not, and (2) higher career maturity 
was evident in students in schools with characteristics such as administrative 
and staff support, availability of career resource materials, and satisfaction 
of the career teacher. Nevertheless, no single school or student factor ex- 
plained higher career maturity; rather, schools that had such structural and 
program characteristics in place and that emphasized student self -awareness 
reported higher levels of career maturity in students. Presumably, career 
maturity resulted from exposure to school structure and program design for 
students whose self-awareness was congruent with such exposure; a longitudinal 
design would strengthen these conclusions. Myers et al. (1975) paired 24 high 
schools on student background characteristics, location, dropout rate, and size 
of counseling service. Using random assignment, one of each pair of schools 
was designated as experimental and the other as control. Tenth graders in the 
experimental schools used a computer-based educational and occupational explor- 
ation program. Myers et al. reported: (1) significant gains in "planfulness" 
and knowledge/use cf resources for occupational exploration for the experiment- 
al group, and (2) significant gains in knowledge and use of resources, as well 
as in_ rmation and decision-making skills for females. Computer use time may 
have confounded these conclusions, however. Planfulness and knowledge/use of 
resources increased with increased computer use time, and gains were larger 
with higher use times than with lower (e.g., 5-7 hours vs. 2-4 hours). Another 
study (Maola and Kane 1976) reported that the computer group learned more about 
occupational information than the counseled group, which learned more than the 
control group. 

The third set of studies addresses a group of heterogeneous outcomes , 
including self-knowledge, school attendance, and achievement. Yates et al. 
(1979) reported self-knowledge gain scores increased as a result of partici- 
pation in the Vocational Exploration Group (VEG) program to stimulate work 
attitudes *nd competencies, and Zytowski (1977) concluded that accuracy of 
self- information increased due to access to information and interpretation of 
occupational profiles, but only for interested students. For attendance and 
academic performance outcomes, Carey and Weber (1979) did not find significant 
differences between students participating in an experience-based career educa- 
tion program and those in the regular curriculum; only the English language 
skills (mechanics of language and expression) differed between the two groups 
in favor of the controls . In a review of the effects of guidance and counsel- 
ing processes on school achievement, Herr (1982) concluded that high school 
students benefitted by guidance and counseling in four areas: (1) determining 
more realistic choices of course work and academic achievement, (2) using 
counseling to improve scholastic performance for those who had adequate ability 
and chose to participate, (3) reducing class-cutting and disruptive classroom 
behaviors and raising grade point averages for lower SES students, and (4) in- 
creasing overall levels of student achievement in schools where staff, adminis- 
tration, parents, and guidance personnel collaborated in dealing with students 
experiencing personal problems. Common themes evident in the studies of high 
school students Herr reviewed are the importance of guidance and counseling 
for: (1) those who are under -achievers , socioeconomically disadvantaged, 
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experiencing personal or social stress, or holding less realistic academic 
goals but (2) those with adequate ability and motivation. 

Several reviews summarize the empirical work on career guidance outcomes 
(Spokane and Oliver 1983; Campbell et al. 1983; Herr 1982). Spokane and Oliver 
provide the most comprehensive review because they compute effect sizes in 
their meta-analysis of available research. 

The present study offers somewhat different conclusions than those in- 
dicated by Spokane and Oliver for several reasons. First, Spokane and Oliver 
utilized studies of a variety of client populations; the present study examines 
high school students only. Second, of the 18 studies with high school students 
as subjects that are cited by Spokane and Oliver, 9 included group/class inter- 
ventions; 8 were individual interventions, and 4 were alternative interven- 
tions, e.g., computers (3 studies used 2 types of settings). Therefore, over 
one-half (12 of 21) of the interventions for these studies fell into categories 
for which Spokane and Oliver admitted that their conclusions were less certain, 
due to the availability of fewer studies and considerable variation in the size 
of effects. Finally, Spokane and Oliver aggregate effects that are not sta- 
tistically significant in the same manner in which they handle those that are 
significant. Thus, for example, one study (Bergland and Lundquist 1975) 
reported that one out of eight differences between experimental and control 
groups was statistically significance but Spokane and Oliver treat all eight 
differences in the same way. 

Summarizing the research on the effects of guidance and counseling on 
high school students leads to an overall picture of research on guidance 
interventions as providing conflicting conclusions about whether those 
receiving treatments accrue more benefits than those not receiving treatment, 
suggesting that these studies indicate what specific aspects of guidance and 
counseling could do rather than what it has done to atfect student behavior 
(Herr 1982) . The research seems to be confounded by complex interactions 
between sex, SES, school and guidance program characteristics (e.g., staff and 
administrative support, career resource availability) and type of treatment 
(group or individual). Few studies provide for such complexities in their 
design; those that do so hint at spurious effects other studies may not have 
addressed. The most consistent effects of career interventions for high school 
students seem to be increasing career information knowledge and planfulness, 
providing students with more congruent and appropriate occupational choices, 
and increasing self -awareness . These effects are potentially important when 
placed within context, for example, as a first-stage outcome in which rareness 
can lead to interest in seeking information or better decision making for 
specific student subpopulations. Also, guidance and counseling probably does 
not lead to dysfunctional outcomes, that is, the target behavior does not 
deteriorate as some psychotherapy studies have noted (Herr 1982). 

The results of these intervention studies must be interpreted cautiously 
and not generalized to all high school populations. There are three primary 
reasons for caution. First, students serving as subjects in interventions are 
often volunteers or students interested in career guidance. Researchers who 
did include nonvolunteers often lost a substantial proportion of subjects due 
to unavailability (Zytowski 1977), or found treatment-by-motivation inter- 
actions (Hanson and Sander 1973; Borman 1972). Second, many nonrandom assign- 
ment studies reviewed here did not adjust for pretreatment differences between 



experimental and control groups on the dependent variable, nor did they includ. 
extensive controls for status characteristics of respondents (e.g., Carey and 
Weber 1979; Borman 1972; Zytowski 1977). Third, most intervention studies 
examine specific treatments within one school, providing limited information 
about the effectiveness of guidance approaches or the effectiveness of guidance 
compared to other interventions such as experiential education. In addition, 
the effect of career guidance programs on student outcomes in one school may bo 
difficult to generalize to other schools. For example, Trebilco's study in- 
dicated that factors such as administrative and staff support for guidance, 
counselor satisfaction, and resource availability should be included as impor- 
tant variables creating interaction effects. Also, a "reactive M or interven- 
tion study in a school examining a particular group of students cannot provide 
a valid assessment of an entire school guidance program. Moreover, the long- 
term outcomes experienced by those exposed to counseling and guidance in high 
school versus those not exposed, for instance, by higher income, better academ- 
ic records, and college and employment success (H^rr 1982), may not accrue to 
those involved in short-term studies. Finally, Spokane and Oliver (1983) 
emphasize that subjects receiving conventional treatment do not constitx a 
control but merely comparison groups. It is concluded that the impact oi 
career guidance programs requires further in-depth examination betore firm 
conclusions regarding the effectiveness of career guidance are justified. 

To recapitulate briefly, most assessments of career guidance outcomes 
consist of highly focused interventions, use the experimental design as a 
model, and rely on specialized samples. Because students are likely to be 
aware that they are receiving special attention in these settings, the inter- 
ventions may be "reactive." The treatment activities and the outcome measures 
are closely coordinated. Studerc scores on the outcome measures are measured 
shortly after completion of the treatment. As Spokane and Oliver state (1983) . 
this type of intervention tends to produce the outcomes it was intended to 
produce. But careful reading of the original studies shows many complex 
statistical interactions and reveals that Spokane and Oliver treat results that 
are not statistically significant as equivalent to those that are. 

Although the present study is related to the studies discussed above, it 
differs in three important respects. First, the purpose of this study is to 
assess the impacts of an entire guidance program in a school rather than one 
(or a few) specific interventions. Second, the present study draws on a 
broader spectrum of social science theory, research, and commentary than the 
typical evaluation study. Consequently , this paper not only evaluates whether 
career guidance programs perform the functions implied by the explicit goals of 
guidance, but also assesses other consequences that are suggested by the crit- 
ics. Third, the data used in the paper are taken from a large multipurpose 
survey (High School and Beyond). Conseq Aently , the results are more nearly 
generalizable than are those of most other studies of guidance, and the outcome 
measures are not so closely tailored to the "treatments" as has been true in 
past research. 




Guidance Goals, Objectives, and Methods 

Evaluating the impact of career guidance is not a simple task, because th 
goals are diffuse and fade into objectives, and objectives may be viewed as 
part of the methodology for achieving other objectives or goals ("enabling 
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objectives") . Shertzer (1982:16) states: "The most frequently expressed goal 
of guidance in the nation's schools is the advancement of students' personal 
development." The primary strategy in achieving this diffuse result is ex- 
pressed by Shertzer in the following terms: "In that setting [schools], 
guidance seeks to help students marshal intelligence about themselves and the 
environment, understand their experiences; and engage in planful behavior to 
achieve their maximum potentialities (p. 16)." This statement also lacks the 
specificity needed to provide a clear guide in assessing the outcomes of 
guidance. Shertzer supplements it with a lengthy list of relatively specific 
outcomes, such as use of information, improved grades, increased satisfaction 
with school, decreased discipline problems in school, reduced school dropout 
rates, reduced "antisocial" behavior, increased participation in extracurric- 
ular activities, and increased consistency between career goals and abilities. 
Recent reviews of empirical assessments of guidance outcomes (Spokane and 
Oliver 1983; Campbell et al. 1983; Herr 1982; Oliver 1978) also reveal a 
bewildering variety of outcomes. Herr (1982), for example uses the following 
categories to classify the outcomes: school achievement; self -concept , self- 
esteem, and mental health; career development, planning, education and choice; 
transition to work and work adjustment; and delinquency. 

With so many potential outcomes of guidance, how is one to evaluate it? 
If guidance is shown to have a positive effect on, say, occupational informa- 
tion but not on grades or test scores, is it effective or not? Clearly, it is 
desirable to identify central aspects of the philosophy of guidance and coun- 
seling to use as a starting point in assessing whether guidance and counseling 
achieves its purposes. Without doubt the focal idea in career guidance is 
that individuals must be taught information about careers, must achieve self- 
understanding, and must connect knowledge of careers and self through a process 
of "true reasoning." Parsons (1909) first espoused this philosophy, and it has 
been echoed in numerous sources since. A book entitled Matching Youth and Jobs 
(Bell 1940) embodies the same rationalistic view that profiles of persons and 
jobs should be coordinated to produce the best possible fit. The philosophy 
expressed in these old publications generally is viewed as antiquated by con- 
temporary professionals in vocational guidance. The contemporary view is that 
picking a career and adjustment to economic life are reflected in a develop- 
mental process that engages the broad self -conception of each individual (Super 
1957, 1963, 1972, 1974). But even Super, who is best known for his emphasis on 
self -concept and the dynamics of vocational life, emphasizes the importance of 
individuals engaging in a dynamic process of self -assessment , information 
gathering, and matching their self -concepts to their careers. For example, as 
early as 1953 Super wrote: 

Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend upon the extent 
to which the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, 
interests, personality traits, and values; they depend upon his 
establishment in a type of work, a work situation, and a way of 
life in which he can play the kind of role which his growth and 
exploratory experiences have led him to consider congenial and 
appropriate (Super 1953:190). 

Most other contemporary theories of career choice and adjustment express the 
basic idea of correspondence between individual characteristics and occu- 
pations or jobs. Holland's personality theory is, perhaps, most explicit 
(Holland 1973). Lofquist and Dawis (1969) propose that worker satisfaction and 
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productivity depend on the matchup between individual needs and the job envi- 
ronment. Other major theoretical statements on career choice also contain this 
central point (e.g., Dudley and Tiedeman 1977; Ginzberg et al . 1951). These 
basic theoretical conceptions heavily influence at least the goals of guidance 
practice, as illustrated by the excerpt on guidance strategies from Shertzer 
(1982) quoted above. 

Two central ideas are implicit in the view that the main function of 
career guidance is to assist persons in vocational choice and adjustment by 
improving self -understanding and knowledge of the world of work. One is that 
individuals must assume responsibility for their own lives — adopt a sense of 
agency regarding their careers. The second is that individuals will develop 
realistic self -concepts and realistic career plans, based on information and 
well-thought-out reasoning. These two ideas are strongly embedded in the guid- 
ance literature. Regarding a sense of agency, Herr (1982), for example, has 
written: 

Implicit in such value positions [importance of informed choice] 
has been the intent of guidance and counseling to help persons 
become more purposeful and active in the management of the educa- 
tional, occupational, and personal/social options available to 
them.... Such value positions stand in opposition to passivity or 
nonassertiveness in behalf of one's rights or one's aspriations, to 
idleness or to behavior that is not consciously goal directed. 



Herr is similarly explicit about the importance of intelligent choice- - 

From the beginnings of this nation in the last century, guidance 
and counseling have had a continuing commitment to individual 
rights, to the facilitation of free and informed choice, and to 
helping persons develop intelligence about their personal char- 
acteristics and the opportunities available to them. (p. 156) 

In reviewing the works of Super, Ginzberg, Tiedman and other vocati >nal de- 
velopment theorists, Osipow sums up as follows: "Finally, all these writers 
seem co assume that the ability and motivation to evaluate oneself realis- 
tically can be enhanced through education and counseling" (Osipow 1983:208). 

These two implications of theory and practice - -the importance of a sense 
of agency and realistic assessment of self and oi one's circumstances- -provide 
the basis of the empirical hypotheses to be tested in this paper. First, we 
hypothesize that schools with active guidance programs foster a sense of agency 
in their students. Second, schools with active guidance programs produce 
students with realistic career plans and self -assessments . The first hypoth- 
esis is tested by observing whether students in schools with active guidance 
programs express higher internal locus of concrol and higher self-esteem than 
students in other schools. The second set of hypotheses is assessed by testing 
for statistical interactions. If the hypotheses are true, then the impact of 
ability, grades, and occupational plans on educational plans should be stronger 
in schools with active guidance programs than in other schools. Likewise, 
occupational plans should be more closely dependent on educational plans and 
abilities in schools with active guidance programs than in other schools. 
Finally, perceived ability to complete college should depend more closely on 
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objective indicators in strong school guidance environments than elsewhere. 
Obviously the general hypothesis implies a number of other interactions similar 
to those listed here, but absence of appropriate data precludes tests of other 
hypotheses . 



The philosophy of guidance and counseling presumes a harmony between 
individual needs and abilities, and interests and demands in the labor market. 
Shertzer (1982) sums up his statement of guidance goals in the following 
terms : 

In short, while most guidance goals assume that with such pro- 
grams [guidance programs summarized earlier in the article] -- 
students will feel better, function better in school (and in 
life in all its aspects), achieve at higher levels, and live up 
to their potentials-- there (sic) goals also imply adherence to 
the insitutions' s mission as well , (emphasis added, p. 16) 

The idea that individual needs and institutional demands generally are not in 
conflict is inherent in the hypothesis that individuals express their self- 
concepts through their work. The importance of expressing self-concept through 
work is a pervasive notion in the vocational development literature. Super 
(e.g., 1957, 1972) is the paramount proponent of this view. 

For all or most individuals to find fulfillment in their work, however, 
requires a sufficient quantity of jobs that permit and foster personal growth 
and development. This basic assumption (generally unstated) of the guidance 
and counseling philosophy has been repeatedly questioned. A number of flamboy- 
ant radical assessments have appeared in print (e.g., U. S. Department of HEW 
1973; Bowles and Gintis 1976; Canny and Levin 1976; Grubb 1978, 198*; Grubb 
and Lazerson 1975; Warnath 1975). Most of these commentaries direct their 
attention to the relationship between education and work, or vocational educa- 
tion and work, without specific mention of the role of guidance and counseling. 
Warnath (1975), however, focases specifically on contradictions he sees in 
career guidance and counseling. Regarding vocational theory he writes: 

One basic assumption underlying the current vocational theories is 
populist in nature: that each individual, with adequate motiva- 
tion, information, and guidance, can move through the educational 
process to satisfying job goals that allow him or her to express 
personality characteristics or implement self-concept, (p. 422). 

Regarding the job structure he poses the following, in contrast: 

Under present conditions, where almost all people work for organi- 
zations whose survival is dependent on generating profit and oper- 
ating efficiency, the needs of the individual are subordinated to 
the goals of the organization, (p. 422) 

The key mechanism here is the utilization of incentives. The incentives are 
for profits and organizational stability, not for meeting the full range of 
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employee needs. In commenting on the career education movement, Grubb and 
Lazerson (1976) emphasize a slightly different aspect of the basic point: 



Human resources appear not to be particularly scarce or highly 
valued, as compared with capital resources. Nor is this illogical: 
an economic system in which investment and production decisions are 
made by a handful of owners and managers of privately owned cap- 
ital, with the profit from production held by capital owners, will 
obviously work to develop capital to the greatest possible extent. 



The issues raised by these strong assertions are exceedingly complex; 
their resolution falls far outside the scope of the present paper. But, given 
that they were true, one might expect different outcomes of guidance and coun- 
seling than those predicted by the goals and philosophy of the profession. To 
determine the implications of these ideas for the outcomes of guidance and 
counseling, one must ask: If guidance and counseling do not do a good job of 
helping youth achieve self -actualization through work (because the structure of 
jobs does not permit it), then what function do guidance and counseling serve? 
Radical critiques of schooling imply that guidance and counseling tend to serve 
the interests of business elites. Carnoy and Levin (1976) state the point as 
follows : 

In our view the schools of a society serve to reproduce the 
economic, social, and political relations.... (p. 4). 

Since guidance and counseling are part of the schools, they would perform 
functions that help to perpetuate existing status and power relationships. On 
this point there probably is little disagreement between the philosophy of 
guidance and counseling and the critics. The difference is that professionals 
in guidance and counseling tend to assume that the interests of individuals and 
demands in the social and economic system are not in conflict; the critics 
charge that they do conflict. 

To this point we still do not have sufficient specificity from the radical 
critics to identify the empirical relationships implied by their critique. 
Carnoy and Levin (1976) do provide the needed specificity. They claim that a 
primary function of schools, and by implication of guidance and counseling, is 
carried out "by developing lower-class children to be better workers and 
middle-class children to be better managers, (p. 9) Bowles and Gintis (1976) 
make a similar charge regarding the function of schooling. This same theme is 
expressed in a number of publications relating to curricu-lum tracking in U.S. 
hign schools (Rosenbaum 1976; 1980; Alexander and McDill 1976; Alexander, Cook, 
and McDill 1978; Oakes 1982; Boyer 1982). The argument here is that tracking 
reinforces the stratification system by diverting lower status youth and minor- 
ities away from the academic curriculum track. This basic idea is applied 
specifically to guidance and counseling in schools by Warnath (1975). Grubb 
and Lazerson (1976) agree and make a more specific charge than Warnath. They 
claim that the matching-people- to- jobs function of career education reinforces 
race and gender stereotypes as well as the relationships between parental 
social class and the plans of their children. 
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The critics, then, aver that lower class youth and minorities will be 
exposed to guidance activities that lead them to plan for low status and low- 
paying jobs and to aspire to low levels of educational attainment. Given 
information on the content of career guidance for each individual student, 
therefore, one would expect to observe an intervening- variable model (similar 
to that proposed by the critics of curriculum tracking). In this model, status 
variables would affect the content of career guidance, which would, in turn, 
influence educational and occupational goals and attainments. Data on indi- 
vidual exposure to career guidance are not available for the present paper. 
But extensive information is available describing how active the career guid- 
ance program in each school is. It is hypothesized on the basis of the cri- 
tiques of schooling and guidance that the effects of status variables on the 
educational and occupational plans of youth in schools with active career 
guidance programs are stronger than those effects in other schools. Addi- 
tionally, one might expect a similar interaction regarding youths' perceived 
ability to complete college. If guidance and counseling tend to reinforce the 
status characteristics of youth, then guidance activities would tend to per- 
suade low-status youth that they do not have the ability to attend college (and 
vice versa) . 

The implications of critiques of schooling and of career guidance for the 
impact of career guidance on locus of control and self-esteem are not explicit 
in the literature. Nevertheless, it appears reasonable to infer that the 
critics would be skeptical of the capacity of guidance programs to excite a 
sense of agency in students, because of what the critics see as a glaring con- 
trast between the philosophy of self- actualization through work and the lack of 
opportunity for work activities that permit personal growth and development. 

The predictions implied by the goals of career guidance and the statements 
of critics of school guidance programs are summarized in table 2.1. 

Data 

The data used in this paper are part of the High School and Beyond (HSB) 
database. The High School and Beyond survey was sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, and the data collection was carried out by 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) . High School and Beyond is a major 
longitudinal survey of high school youth. Base year data were collected in 
1980, the first follow-up was completed in 1982, and the second follow-up was 
conducted in 1984. Plans call for additional follow-ups at 2-year intervals. 
The base year survey contains data describing over 58,000 student respondents, 
split between students who were sophomores (N - 30,030) in 1980 and those who 
were seniors (N - 28,240). 

Students in the sample completed questionnaires at each wave of data 
collection. The base year questionnaires requested information about respon- 
dents 1 background, personal characteristics, school experiences, career aspira- 
tions, attitudes toward work, part-time work during high school, and a number 
of other topics. The first follow-up for the younger cohort repeated most of 
the questions in the base year questionnaire, thus permitting extensive analy- 
sis of change. The first and second follow-ups of the older cohort and the 
second follow-up of the younger cohort requested detailed information regarding 
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TABLE 2.1 



HYPOTHESES 



Predictions Implied 
by Guidance Goals 



Predictions Based on 
School Guidance Critics 



Linear Relationships 



Students attending schools 
with active career guidance 
programs exhibit stronger 
internal locus of control 
than students attending 
other schools . 



Guidance programs do not have 
the expected effect on locus 
of control. 



Students attending schools 
with active guidance programs 
exhibit more positive self- 
esteem than do other students. 



Guidance programs do not have 
the expected effect on self- 
esteem. 



Interaction Relationships 



Ihe effects of test scores, 
grades, and occupational 
plans on educational plans 
are stronger in schools with 
active career guidance pro- 
grams than in other schools. 



The effects of race, gender, 
and socioeconomic background 
are stronger in schools with 
active career guidance pro- 
grams than in other schools. 



The effects of test scores, 
grades, and educational plans 
on occupational plans are 
stronger in schools with ac- 
tive career guidance programs 
than in other schools. 



The effects of race, gender, 
and socioeconomic background 
are stronger in schools with 
active career guidance pro- 
grams than in other schools. 



The relationships between 
perceived ability to complete 
college and objective indica- 
tors of ability such as test 
scores and grades are stronger 
in schools with active career 
guidance programs than ir. 
other schools 



This interaction is not pre- 
dicted explicitly, but it is 
inferred that perceived abil- 
ity to complete college is 
more dependent on race , gender 
and socioeconomic background 
in schools with active gui- 
dance programs than in other 
schools . 
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work, family formation, education, military service, and attitudes. In addi- 
tion to the student questionnaire data, a lengthy questionnaire was completed 
by the principal or other administrator of each school during the first two 
waves of data collection, students completed cognitive tests, teachers com- 
pleted brief checklists in the base year only, and a subsample of parents 
completed base year questionnaires. (See Jones et al. 1983 and Frankel et al. 
1981 for more detail) . 

In addition to the primary HSB data, five research institutions formed a 
consortium to collect supplemental data from principals, teachers and other 
staff in approximately half of the original HSB schools. Members of the 
consortium are - - 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

The Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
The University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 

The Institute for Research in Educational Finance and Governance 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

The Center for Educational Policy and Management 
The University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Members of the consortium have shared expenses of a subcontract with NORC to 
collect the data, cooperated in constructing the survey questionnaires, and 
divided the work of data preparation. Data collection for the Supplemental 
Survey of the HSB occurred in the spring of 1984. It would have been prefer- 
able to coordinate the timing of this data collection with that of the first 
follow-up HSB survey, in order to describe schools during the time period in 
which respondents were in attendance. The generally slow pace of change in 
institutions such as schools, however, suggests that the timing of the Supple- 
mental Survey is not a serious enough problem to distort the major patterns of 
relationships . 

Five questionnaires were prepared for the Supplemental HSB survey, one 
corresponding to each of five types of respondent: high school principal, 
teacher, vocational coordinator, head of guidance, and community service 
coordinator. Up to 30 teachers in each school responded to the teacher 
questionnaire; only one respondent per school completed each of the other 
questionnaires. (See Jones, Knight, and Ingels 1984 for more detail on the 
Supplemental Data collect! ,v) . 

This paper makes use of the base-year and first follow-up questionnaire 
data on the younger cohort (1980 sophomores), base-year and first follow-up 
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test scores, base year principal data from the main HSB survey, and information 
from the guidance questionnaire associated with the Supplemental Survey. 
Information from the guidance questionnaire of the Supplemental Survey and the 
principal questionnaire of the main survey was merged with student data such 
that each student (up to 36) in a given school was assigned the same value on 
all variables taken from those two questionnaires. Because less than half of 
the original HSB schools participated in the Supplemental Survey, the sample 
size of the merged data is 10,955. 

Variables 

Five broad categories of variables are used in this study- -outcomes , 
career guidance program characteristics, lagged outcome measures, socioeconomic 
background and ascribed status characteristics, and geographic regions. 

Outcomes 

There are five outcomes -- locus of control, self-esteem, perceived ability 
to complete college, educational expectation, and occupational expectation. 
Their operational definitions are summarized as follows: 

o Locus of control- --cale consisting ot six items such as "Good 
luck is more important than hard work Tor success." Five 
response categories ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree" were provided. It ~~ - such as the one quoted were 
reflected so that on the scale high numeric values represent high 
interna l locus of control. 

o Self -esteem- -six- item scale consisting of items such as "I take a 
positive attitude toward myself." The same response categories 
used for locus of control were used here. All items in the index 
vere scaled so that high numeric values represented high (strong) 
self-esteem . 

o Perceived "ollege ability- -response to a single item: "Whatever 
your plans, do you think you have the ability to complete 
college?" (l«yes , 0-no) . 

o Educational expectation- -response to the question: "As things 
i>tana now, how far in school io you think you will get?" Nine 
response categories were provided. These are scaled to reflect 
the respondent's approximate number of years of schooling. 

o Occupational expectation- -response to the i-em: "Write in here 
the name of the job or occupation that you expect or plan to have 
when you are 30 years old. Even if you are not sure, write in 
your best guess. Which oi the categories below comes closest to 
describing that job?" Seventeen broad response options were 
provided. A Duncan SEI estimate for each occupational category 
defines the numeric value of the variable. Nonoccupational 
categories such as "not working" and "homemaker or housewife 
only" were coded missing. r\ 



Career Guidance Program Characteristics 



The fundament*! concept that we intend to reflect in the measures of 
career guidance program characteristics is the degree to which a school has an 
active guidance program in place. By active program is meant heavy student 
usage of a variety of career guidance services. While rrany additional vari- 
ables describing the guidance programs of schools are available in the data-- 
such as program goals, linkages to the community, and resources devoted to 
planning-- for this initial paper on the effects of guidance it was decided to 
confine attention to variables reflecting student usage. Presumably, other 
variables such as goals and planning affect student outcomes through their 
impact on the composition and usage levels of services. 

A total of 23 variables were constructed. Nineteen of these are primary 
variables, and the remaining 4 are indexes defined on the 19. Out of the 19 
primary variables, 15 are defined as products of percentage of students using 
the service and a measure of usage intensity or frequency. These 15 types of 
services are: (1) courses in career decision making, (2) occupational in- 
formation units in subject-matter courses, (3) individual counseling, (4) group 
guidance or counseling, (5) exploratory work experience (e.g., Co-op), (6) ca- 
reer days, (7) vocational assemblies or speakers in classes, (8) job-site 
tours, (9) tours of postsecondary institutions, (10) job shadowing, (11) simu- 
lations such as Singer or SRA job experience kits, (12) testing for career 
planning purposes, (13) training in job-seeking skills, (14) noncomputerized 
career information, and (15) computerized career information. Four additional 
primary variables are defined by responses to single items: percentage of 
students using educational information resources such as college catalogues, 
percentage of students using computerized career information; hours per day of 
student use of computer terminals for career guidance; and hours per day of 
student use of microcomputers for jareer guidance. 

In constructing indexes, the primary variables were divided into two 
subsets. The first consists of four primary variables: (1) courses in career 
decision making, (2) occupational information units in subject-matter courses, 
(3) individual counseling, and (4) group guidance and counseling. These four' 
variables are classified as the central technology of guidance and counseling, 
and the remaining variables are classified as secondary technology. 1 The 
four indexes were defined with this classification in mind; they are as 
follows : 

o Central technology is the average of four primary variables 
measuring central technology. 

o Secondary technology is the average of the remaining variables. 



This classification is based on a reading of the guidance literature (e. 
Gysbers and Moore 1981) and on conversations with career guidance 
professionals. Special thanks are due to Juliet Miller in this connection. 
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o weighted summary is the 3*core technology + secondary technology. 



o unweighted summary is the average of all primary variables. 

The measurements defining the primary variables were defined by estimates 
provided by the respondent to the guidance questionnaire in each school in the 
Supplemental HSB Survey. 

Lagged Outcome Measures 

Due to the longitudinal design of HSB, two measures of each outcome are 
available for each student respondent, one when the respondent was a high 
school sophomore and one two years later. The dependent variables in the 
regressions are always defined by the time- two measure. In every case, the 
corresponding time- one measure is included as one indeperdent variable. 

Status Characteristics 

Fourteen status characteristics were entered in each regression equation 
a« statistical controls. These characteristics are: (1) gender (1 female.. 

ry i_\ /I VI ..1, A *-U ~~ N ~ +-U r ^ ^ A *-.t M-Ui'n«««i « O^Ctlhn^^ fot-Kor ' e* 

V— lUttiC y , i. acc \ l-Ulacr^ , v-uuict; , VL-nUJ.v-j.wjf \* , ^ v *-*»w - / y «- ~> 

occupation (Duncan SEI assigned to 14 broad occupational categories), father's 
education (approximate number of years), mother's occupation (Duncan SEI to 
same categories used for fathers), mother's education (defined as for fa- 
thers), log of family income, number of siblings, father not in household 
(1-not in household, 0-in household), mother not in household (defined as for 
father), number of family possessions from a checklist (e.g., two or more 
cars/trucks, 50 or more books, own bedroom), whether family owns home (1-yes, 
0-no) , and number of rooms in the home. The first three of these variables ar 
ascribed status characteristics; the rest are indicators of the socioeconomic 
status of one's family. 

In addition co the substantive status variables, five missing-data dummie 
" were included in each regression that also included the corresponding status 
characteristic. One missing-data dummy is associated with each of the follow- 
ing variables : father's occupation, father's education, mother's occupation, 
mother '3 education, and family income. The missing-data dummies help to 
resolve in an empirical way what would otherwise be knotty conceptual and 
measurement difficulties, such as how to treat mother's occupation if she re- 
ports she is a "housewife only" or how to compensate for the likelihood that 
reporting errors on income are negatively correlated with income. 



Region 

Dummy variables for each of eight geographic regions as defined by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census are included in the regressions. The West North 
Central region is omitted and therefore becomes the comparison group. These 
variables are included because past experience with the HSB data shows that 
they affect results on substantive questions, even when extensive controls fo 
other variables are included. 
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Models and Analyst s 



Although longitudinal data generally are viewed as affording critical 
benefits not available in cross-sectional data, exactly how longitudinal data 
can best be used to help identify cause-and-ef feet relationships is not self- 
evident. A number of questions immediately arise. Should the dependent vari- 
ables be change scores, or should the dependent measures be time- two (or later) 
observations with one or more lagged measure(s) of the dependent variable 
included as r*gressor(s)? If change scores are dependent variables, should a 
lagged measure of the dependent variable be included as * regressor? Should 
the independent variables all be limited to lagged measurements, or should 
change scores and/or concurrent measures of the independ*nt variables be 
included as regressors? How should regression coefficients be interpreted if 
the lag time between cause and effect is not the same as the lag time between 
measurements? What processes occur during the interval between measurements 
that generate the relationships observed in the data? There are no easy 
answers to any of these questions. 

It is argued here that the answer to each of these questions must depend 
on an explicit model of the processes that operate over continuous time to 
generate the observed data. Different models certainly will imply different 
answers to the questions. Generally it will not be possible to achieve a 
definitive choice between conflicting models by estimating parameters from 
information in a given data set. The reason is that there are always more un- 
.•nsvn parameters than estimating equations. Ultimately, these choices must be 
made on the basis of comparisons of forecasts made from different models. 

With this background in mind, the paper presents a rudimentary differen- 
tial equation model as the basis for the empirical work with regression analy- 
sis. Differential equation models express hypotheses about the process of 
change over continuous time (Coleman 1968; Doreian and Hummon 1976; Rosenfeld 
1980). A partial adjustment model provides a heuristic basis for connecting 
the substantive theory to the equations (Doreian and Hummon 1974; Rosenfeld 
1980) . Suppose that yi represents the number of years of education that a 
youth expects to complete at time t. Changes in y 1 over each short interval 
of time dt occur in the direction of an equilibrium value y*. These 
ideas are represented succinctly in the expression * 

(1) - b( yi -y*), b<0, 

where dy x /dt is the change rate over the short time interval dt (lim dt --> 0), 
and b is a constant. Since b is negative, changes in y always lead toward the' 
equilibrium value y*. 

If y* is postulated to be a function of other variables thought to influ- 
ence educational plans, then the mode] is transformed into a model about inter- 
relationships among variables operating over continuous time. In the present 
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case, let y* be a linear function of occupational plans, test scores, grades, 
exogenous status characteristics, and region: 

(2) y* - P Q + + ...+ PjXj + q 2 y 2+ . . .+ q K y K 

where the xj are exogenous variables, and the y^ are occupational plans, test 
scores, and grades- -variables that may be affected by educational plans and by 
each other (i.e., endogenous variables). 

Inserting equation (2) into (1) generates a linear differential equation 
of the following form: 

(3) gl - a Q + + . . .+ a jXj + b^. . .+ 

with aj - ~bpj » anc * " "^K CK7*1 ; b^- -b). The same reasoning can be 
applied to each endogenous variable so that an entire system of differential 
equations of the form of (3) results. This system exhibits the structure of a 
cross- lagged regression analysis: 

(4) y t - A?t)X + B?t)y Q 

Kxl vector of observations on the endogenous variables at time 1, 

Kxl vector of observations on the endogenous variables at time 0, 

Jxl vector of observations on exogenous variables, all assumed 

constant over time, 

KxJ matrix of coefficients, 

KxK matrix of coefficients. 

(See Coleman 1968; Doreian and Humuton 1976; Hotchkiss 1979 for more complete 
development. ) 

Equation (4) predicts a time trend for each endogenous variable for every 
point along the continuous time scale. Hence, in principle, the model can be 
tested by evaluating the forecasts it generates. In fact, however, observa- 
tions from at least three time points are required (Hotchkiss and Chiteji 
1981) . 

In the present paper, equation (4) is used to justify the statistical 
estimation procedure. It answers the key questions posed above. (1) It does 
not matter whether change scores on time- two measures are treated as the de- 
pendent variables so long as tlje lagged^(time one) measures are included as 
regressors. [From (4), Ay - A(t)x + [B(t)-I]y 0 , where 1 is a conformable 
identity matrix and Ay - yt" v o] * (2) Change scores and concurrent measures of 
independent variables should not be used as independent variables in the 
regressions. (3) The regression coefficients calculated from a cross-lagged 
regression index the total effects accumulated over a specific interval of 
time. This point derives from the fact that the regression coefficients are 
seen to be dependent on the length of time between measurements. Thus, a 
two-wave panel with 1-year spacing between waves is predicted to generate 
different regression coefficients than a study with 2-year spacing. The model 
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not only leads one to expect this discrepancy but also yields exact numeric 
predictions about the magnitudes of the discrepancies. 2 

In brief, then, the statistical analyses in this paper consist of cross - 
lagged regressions in which time -two measures of outcomes are dependent vari- 
ables, and the regressors are comprised of lagged endogenous variables and 
exogenous variables. This particular specification of the regressions is 
selected because it is consistent with an explicit model of process over con- 
tinuous time. Numerous other possible specifications ere easy to imagine (sev- 
eral are listed above), but the connection between these alternative specifi- 
cations and the processes that generated the observations i, not so easy to 
imagine. Unless the regressions are connected to a process model, their spe- 
cification appears ad hoc. Certainly, without such a connection, the empirical 
results could not be used to generate forecasts over any time interval whose 
length were not equal to the length of time tween measurements in the data 
used to estimate parameters of the model. It *ed, it would be easy to specify 
regression equations that could not be used in forecasts at all. 3 

Unfortunately, the differential-equation model does not help resolve 
issues regarding proper methods of statistical estimation. This is because all 
estimation methods depend (explicitly or implicitly) on assumptions regrading 
disturbance variables, and the differential equation model contains no hypoth- 
esis about the disturbances. In principle, this problem could be remedied by 
including specification of the behavior of disturbances over tiue (see Arminger 
1983 for an example), but such specification is seldom included in practice. 

By far the simplest solution t-n «r*M cM/*oi £*£isint*~n * ~ - — i« — a* 

least squares (OLS) regression to the cross-lagged structure. This strategy 
can be justified on grounds that all regressors are predetermined (either 
exogenous or lagged endogenous) and hence independent (or at least uncorre- 
cted) with all disturbances (Goldberger 1964). On the other hand, Hannan and 
Young (1977) point out that OLS estimation is particularly susceptible to mis- 
specification of the type characterized by omission of an exogenous variable 
that is constant over time but varies among respondents. They show how to 
correct for this type of problem by methods of pooling cross-sections and time 
series, but the methodology requires at least measures from three points in 
time. In the final analysis, any estimation method can be shown to be biased 
if key assumptions are violated. Researchers therefore are left to make 
judgments regarding which set of assumptions seems most plausible. There 
seldom exists sufficient information to justify one set of assumptions over 
another. Lacking clear reason to do otherwise, therefore, this paper applies 
OLS regression, because of its ease of application and interpretation and 
because it is derived from a mean square error criterion. If the ultimate goal 
is to generate accurate forecasts, then it is sensible to estimate coefficients 
in a way so as to minimize prediction error. 



One of the more interesting aspects of the results under discussion here is 
that even the sign of the coefficients may depend on the length of time 
between measurements, though sign reversal probably would be rare in practi 

J One example is the case in which all dependent and independent variables 
are defined as change scores, and at least some independent variables are 
esxogenous . 
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Results 



Table 2.2 displays partial standardized regression coefficients to assess 
the hypotheses that schools with active career guidance programs foster inter- 
nal locus of control and high self-esteem. Four separate regressions are 
reported for each of these 2 outcomes; the first includes 14 separate indi- 
cators of usage of the guidance program. The second includes two indexes of 
usage, one for the central techuolo 0 y and one for the secondary technology. 
The third and fourth include t\ * weighted and unweighted summaries, respec- 
tively. It should be noted that each equation contains controls for the lagged 
dependent variable, an array of 14 status characteristics, and 8 region 
dummies . 

The findings are easily summarized. There is not a single effect estimate 
in the table that is large enough to be noteworthy. While a few scattered 
statistically significant coefficients occur, the largest in absolute magnitude 
is less than .03. Thus, it is concluded that none of the separate indicators 
of usage nor any of the aggregated indexes affects locus of control or self 
esteem. 

Calculations for the interaction models were carried out by running separ- 
ate regressions for each category of a dichotomy created from the "central- 
technology" variable. Central technology was split at its mean, but due to 
skew in its distribution, about two- thirds of respondents ended up in schools 
below the mean. Table 2.3 displays regression coefficients associated with the 
interaction hypothesis. The columns labled "inactive" indicate that the re- 
gressions were calculated for respondents attending schools which were below 
the mean on central technology. Columns labled "active" indicate regressions 
calculated on remaining respondents. 

• 

There are no interactions of noteworthy magnitude in table 2.3. The 
pattern of effects in each equation is sensible, but that pattern does not 
differ in any substantial way between schools with "active" and schools with 
"inactive" guidance programs. 

When several variables are used to indicate broad concepts, such as status 
background and ability, the number of variables included in a regression equa- 
tion to represent each broad concept may obscure the fundamental results. To 
offset this possibility, regressions were specified using restrictions on the 
coefficients to simulate use of two indexes, one to represent status back- 
ground and one to represent objective measures of ability. The main patterns 
stand out in bold relief with the indexes. Both background and ability mea- 
sures influence educational expectations, occupational expectations, and per- 
ceived college ability. The direct influence of the ability index is higher 
than that of background, but no interactions by level of activity in the 
guidance program are observed. 

The conclusion is clear. Based on the data presented here, neither the 
predictions drawn from career guidance goals nor those based on the critiques 
of schooling and guidance are supported. In fact, attending a school that has 
an active career guidance program does not appear to have much affect one way 
or the other on any of the outcomes studied here. 
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TABLE 2.2 

EFFECTS OF GUIDANCE ON LOCUS OF CONTROL AND SELF-ESTEEEM 



Dependent Variables 

Independent Variables Locus of Control Self-Esteem 



Exploratory work experience 


.00719 


— 


.nsoofi 


-- 


— 


— 


Cereer deys 


.0112 


— 


.0161 


— 


— 


— 


Voc. essembl ler/speekers 
Job-site tours 


-.0016 
.0220+ 


— 


-.0230* 
.0050 


— 


— 


— 


Tours of post* sec* insts* 


-.0147 




-.0041 
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Courses in cereer decision making 


-.0075 





-.0230+ 




— — 


— 


Occupational Info* urits 


.0141 




.0251+ 








Individual counseling 


-.0195+ 




.0087 








Group guidance 


.0010 




.0068 








Central technology index 




-.0037 




.01 86 






Secondary technology index 




-.0032 




-.0123 






Weighted summery 




— -.0058 






.0100 




Unweighted summery 




— -.u050 








.0044 



NOTES : 1. Entries are standardized regression coefficients. 

2. Each equetlon contained controls for region dummies all status background variables (listed 
in section titled "variables*** and lagged outcomes roeesure). 

3. Absent entry meens variable omitted from the equetlon. 

4. 6 p s .10. 
+ p s .05. 
* p s .01. 
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TABLE 2.3 
INTERACTION MODELS 





Drrunat i onaL 


ExDBctation 


Dependent Vanebles [time 2J 
I Educational Expectation | 


Perceived Coll. Ability 




Guidance Proaram: 


I Guidance Proqrem: I 


Guidance Proqram: 




Inact 1 ve 


Ac 1 1 v a 


| inaC b 1 v a 


ML L> 1 ¥ O 1 


Inact 1 ve 


Active 


Gender {1=femele,Q=mele) 


5 .6162 
(.1238»**) 


5.3000 
[.1196***] 


[-.0155] 


. UJO 1 

[-.01151 


.0389 
02096) 


-.0175 
(-.00983 


Race M-black, O=othar] 


2.1718 
1.0331+] 


0 qo via 
[.0408+] 


7771 * 
• / / / I 

f.1072»**] 


.4540 
[.*0684***] 


.2638.1682 
(.0981***1 


f.0798***] 


Ethnicity (1=Hispanic, O=othar) 


-.1852 + 
[-.0029] 


3.0854 
[.0474*] 


1.0878*1 


1 376 
".0186 


.0327 
(.0125) 


-.0530 
(-.0202) 


Father's cccupation 


.0525 
(.0540»*l 


.0388 
[.04086] 


l~ .UUC 1 1 

(-.0193 


.001 3 
f."0120) 


.0006 
(.0157] 


.0010 
(.0260) 


Father's education 


.4661 
(.1011**) 


.4531 
(.1020+) 


. I OjO 

[.2661***] 


.1180 
L2339***] 


.0070 
(.0372) 


-.0103 
[-.05741 


Mother 1 e occupation 


.0430 
f .0495*] 


.0058 
[.0069] 


(-.0039) 


- 0006 
(-".0059] 


-.0002 
(-.0068] 


.0010 
(.0324) 


Mother's education 


.3650 
(.0632+] 


.3461 
[.06016] 


1 one 

(.2071***] 


[.1775***] 


.0148 

L0625+] 


.0034 
(.01471 


Number of siblings 


.1091 + 
[.0107] 


-.373e 
[-.03746] 


- 0190 + 
[-!0169+] 


-.0574 
f-!0506***] 


.0044 
(.0106) 


-.0127 
[-.0315+] 


Father not in HH (1=out ,0m n) 


.3484 
(.0058] 


-.4860 
(-.0064] 


— .in 0/ 
(-.0021] 


.0603 
[!0091] 


.0513 
f. 02026) 


-.0121 
(-.0052) 


Mother not in HH (1=out,0=in) 


1.1716 
(.01701 


1.0610 
[.0115] 


. U30U 

[-.0087] 


.0601 
['.00571 


-.0310 
[-.0074] 


-.0239 
(-.0064) 


Log of f ami ly income 


1.3907 

f nc-jc , \ 

l . wo / %J * J 


.0632 
f nnoo 1 

l . WW^W j 


( JcUc 
f 11QR»**1 

t . . A 


P09D 

f .rifl?q*l 


.1106,0653 
[.1114***3 


(.0731 + ) 


Number of possessions 


-5.3612 3.9895 
f-.0505**l** (.03626] 


(-.0150] 


[-.0079] 


.0924 
(.0212] 


.2091 
(.0471») 


Home owner (1=yes, 0=no) 


1.4598 
(.0267+) 


-.0319 
(-.0006) 


-.1155 
[-.0191+] 


-.1283 
I-. 02133 


-.0278 
[-.0124] 


-.0355 
(-.0166) 


Number of rooms in home 


.1134 
[.0097] 


-.0794j 
[-.0068] 


.0056 
[.0043] 


.0173 
[.0133] 


-.0087 
(-.01811 


.0083 
(.0180) 


Education exp., base year 


.7305 
(.0839***] 


.7166 
(.0844***] 


.3353 
[.3479***] 


.3613 
(.3747***3 


.0236 
(.0661***1 


.0285 
(.0034***1 


Occupational exp., base year 


.2453 
[.243G***] 


.2192 
[.2145***] 


.0064 
f .0578***] 


.0057 
(.0490**3 


.0014 
(.0337*1 


.0015 
(.0360+) 


Coll. ability, base year 


1.2061 
[.0562***] 


.73G7 
(.0330+3 


.1977 
[.0833***] 


.1461 
(.0576**] 


.2922 
(.3318***3 


.2665 
(.2957***) 


Varbel test score (base year) 


.2728 
[.1089***] 


.2908 

[.1185***] 


.0272 

[.0982***] 


.0144 
(.0518+3 


.0128 
(.1241***) 


.0095 
(.0957**) 


Math test score (base yeer] 


-.0265 
[-.0109] 


.0327 
(.0139) 


.0201 
[.0750***] 


.0176 
(.0655**1 


.0021 
[.0211] 


.0050 
(.0526+) 


Science test score (base yeer] 


-.034/ 
[-.0185] 


-.0480 
[-.0222] 


.0039 
[.0158] 


.0029 
[.0118] 


.0026.000/ 
(.02836) 


f .0083] 


Civics te ,l score (base year] 


.0275 
[-0122] 


.1066 
[.0481+] 


.0043 
(.0174] 


.0104 

(.0413+] 


.0031 

(.0332+) 


.0026 
(.0291) 


Grede average (base year] 


.9P2S 
(.0241+) 


.3731 
(.0132) 


.2282 6 
(.0716***]+ 


.3355 
(.1042***] 


.1026 
(.0868***] 


.1323 
(.1157***) 



NOTES: 1. Entries not enclosed in perenthasas are unstandardized partial regression coefficients, and can 
therefore be compared between "active" and "inactive" columns. Entries enclosed in parentheses are standardized 
regressions and can therefore ba compared within columns (across variables). 

2. Indicators of level of statistical eignlficance following the standardized coefficients apply to the single 
coefficient in the conditional equation. Indicators of statistical significance displayed outside of parentheses 
teat the hypothesis that coefficients differ between columns. Tests of the significence of the differences 
comparing all coefficients In "inectlve" schoolB to those in "active" schools are sicnifinent at p < .05 in all 
three equations. 

3. Each equation included controls for 8 region dummies. 

4. 6 p < .10, + p < .05, * p < .01, ** p < .001, *** p < .0001. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



This report assesses effects of school career guidance programs on five 
outcomes which, it is argued, reflect the central mission of career guidance 
as expressed in the professional guidance literature. First, it is concluded 
from a reading of this literature that a fundamental goal of guidance is to in- 
culcate a sense of agency or mastery over one's career. Two outcomes are used 
to index sense of agency- - locus of control and self-esteem. Of the tv,o, locus 
of control has by far the best face validity as an index of sense of agency or 
control over one's fate. A variety of measures of the degree to which schools 
have in place an active career guidance program fails to reveal any substantial 
influence on either of those two outcomes There is a slight tendency for 
larger effect estimates to be associated with self-esteem, but no effects are 
of substantial magnitude. 

It is inferred from critiques of career guidance that guidance programs do 
not affect students' sense of agency, because the economy does not produce jobs 
with outlets for personal development in sufficient number that most students 
would believe they were masters of their occupational fates. The data tend to 
support the critics on this point. Support for the critics is not strong, 
however, because the effect of guidance on students' sense of agency is not a 
central part of their critique. 

Tho <?orond fundamental aspect of guidance philosophy addressed in this 
paper is the notion that career guidance should assist students in developing 
their career goals and self -precepts in line with objecti/e evidence available 
to them. On the basis of this goal it is predicted that youth attending 
schools with active guidance programs will deve^p educational expectations, 
occupational expectations, and perceived ability to complete college that are 
more close ly associated with each other and with objective indicators of abil- 
ity such as test scores and grades than is the case for students attending 
schools with less active guidance programs. On this point, the goals of guid- 
ance are more clearly inconsistent with critics of career guidance than in the 
previous instance. The critics charge that guidance programs reinforce the 
influence of status characteristics on career goals and perceived college 
ability. The data do not support either viewpoint. Few interactions of the 
type predicted from either source are statistically significant, and none are 
of substantial magnitude. 

Recent reviews of empirical evaluations of career-guidance effectiveness 
have concluded that guidance does indeed produce the outcomes it is intended t o 
produce. Although our own review of this evaluation literature is somewhat 
more skeptical, the focused evaluation studies apparently have produced more 
evidence of the effectiveness of guidance than is presented in this paper. 
There are several possible reasons for this discrepancy. First, the present 
paper examines effects of guidance programs in schools, whereas most of the 
evaluation studies assess the effectiveness of specific guidance techniques in 
producing short-run change, in outcomes that are tailored to assess effects of 
the treatment. In essence, the present study assesses whether the combined 
effects of a number of specific guidance activities in a school are large 
enough to be detected in changes occurring over a 2-year time interval. 
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A second likely reason for the discrepancy between the findings of this 
study and those of the evaluation studies is that the outcomes of this study 
are not the same as those most commonly used in the evaluation studies. Spe- 
cially designed batteries of questions to assess high-level concepts such as 
"vocational maturity" are the most frequently used measures of outcomes in the 
evaluation studies. In contrast, the present study uses standard measures of 
career expectations, a measure of perceived ability to complete college, an 
index of self-esteem, and an index of locus of control. If the present study 
had had available a scale of locus control, for example, designed specifically 
to focus on career content, the results of the study might have been different. 

Another potentially important difference between the study and many of the 
evaluation studies is the use of random assignment in the evaluation studies 
and its absence in the present case. No matter how carefully one specifies a 
structural equation, without random assignment there is always the possibility 
that some misspecif ication has occurred. However, to argue that omission of an 
important variable from our equations accounts for the findings, one must 
identify one or more important "supressor" variables. Experience shows that 
supressor variables are rare in practice. 

A fourth possible reason for the discrepancies between our findings and 
those of the evaluation studies is the chance that motivation by treatment 
interactions account in part for the more positive findings of the evaluation 
studies. Many of the evaluation studies were conducted with volunteer 
samples, implying high motivation. If, as was observed by Borman (1972), 
treatment effects occur only for highly motivated students, one would not 
expect to see strong evidence of career-guidance effectiveness in a large 
general sample. 

Certainly, this study has not produced conclusive evidence that career 
guidance programs in high school are ineffective. It has, however, raised 
important questions. Some of those questions are substantive and some are 
conceptual. Consider the substantive issues first. For the moment, assume 
that a number of specific guidance "technologies" are available that operate as 
they were designed to operate when implemented "properly." Why don't these 
specific interventions aggregate up to the school level so that schools with 
heavy usage of guidance activities can be differentiated from those with low 
usage? One possibility is lack of resources in nearly all schools to produce 
integrated programs with a effectiveness above a critical threshold needed to 
produce measurable results. Another possibility is lack of careful planning at 
the school level. It may be necessary to coordinate and oversee specific 
guidance activies in a vigorous fashion to produce effects of specific activ- 
ities that are consistent enough to be observed at the school level. If this 
speculation is correct, then use of some systems approach, such as the Career 
Planning Support System, might pay important dividends. Another possibility is 
that family influence on matters related to careers is so strong that guidance 
programs cannot penetrate it. The sociological literature on status attainment 
has documented repeatedly that parental influence oa educational and occupa- 
tional goals frr exceeds the influence of school personnel and peers. These 
findings reinforce the informal observation that it is difficult for a guidance 
counselor to persuade an able youth from low-SES background to attend college 
or dissuade a student with average math ability from entering an engineering 
program if the parents are set on him or her doing so. 
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One central conceptual issue implied by this paper is how should the 
outcomes of careeer guidance be defined? The goals of guidance are expressed 
in diffuse terms and make use of what may be termed secondary or tertiary con- 
cepts, that is, concepts defined by other more fundamental concepts. The 
concept of realism of choice is an important case in point. It is defined by 
how well one's career plans match up to abilities, interests, and opportun- 
ities. The guidance evaluation literature typically attemps to get a direct 
measure of realism by using judges, for example. Here, we have defined real- 
ism by reference to the magnitude of the effects of ability indicators and 
occupational plans, for example, on educational plans. When realism is defined 
by reference to effects (e.g., regression coefficients), differential realism 
among individuals implies statistical interaction. This strategy is appealing 
for two reasons. First, it entails expressing the theoretical/conceptual 
scheme in structural equation form, thus making the theory more explicit than 
would otherwise be the case. Second, it reveals implications of the theory 
that can be tested on a number of data sets such as the HSB that were not 
collected for the express purpose of evaluating career guidance. 

Although this paper does not support the contention that strong career 
guidance programs produce the intended effects on students, neither does it 
support the viewpoint of the critics of schooling-- that career guidance tends 
to reinforce an inequitable transfer of status from parents to offspring. 
Thus, the present findings challenge the critics either to produce evidence 
contradicting the conclusions offered here or to identify mechanisms other than 
career guidance in schools that perform the key roles that the critics claim 
for schools. Certainly other mechanisms have been identified by the critics 
(e.g., curriculum tracking), but in view of the key function that career guid- 
ance ostensibly plays in slotting youth into career lines, it seems incumbent 
on the critics to explain why guidance does not have the impact that their 
critiques imply it should have. 
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CHAPTER 3 



DEVIANCE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Lawrence Hotchkiss and Linda Ebrst Dorsten 



Introduction 



This chapter presents a study of the socialization of high school 
students. Primary attention is devoted to identifying factors that influence 
student deportment in school. By deportment we mean degree of conformity to 
school norms and rules. Factors such as truancy, tardiness, cutting classes, 
and refusal to do assigned homework comprise the operational definition of 
deportment. The paper also includes dropping out of school as an outcome, and 
for convenience, dropping out is referred to as part of what is meant by de- 
portment and deviance. Interest in this topic is stimulated from two sources. 
First, an important aspect of employability development is learning to operate 
in a large organization according to rules stipulated by the organization 
(DiPrete, 1981; Hollenbeck and Smith, 1984). Secondly, a central hypothesis in 
the literature on effective schools is that an orderly disciplinary climate is 
essential to learning (Edmonds 1979; Clark, Lotto, and McCarthy 1980; Mackenzie 
1983; National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). On the assumption 
that learning in school contributes to employability after leaving school, 
deportment should have an indirect as well as a direct effect on employ- 
ability. 

One of the most clearly-articulated propositions underlying the research 
on effective schools is that a safer, more disciplined, and more ordered en- 
vironment provides better opportunities for student academic achievement than 
environments which are not so clearly defined (Coleman et al. 1982a, 1982b; 
Greeley 1982; Phi Delta Kappa 1980; Hoffer et al. 1985; also see Edmonds 1979; 
Austin 1980; Brookover et al. 1979; Clark, Lotto, and McCarthy 1980; Purkey and 
Smith 1983) . One domain of this research focuses on academic success as a 
function of teacher actions, including commitment to and investment of time in 
teaching (Brookover et al. 1979), level of expectations of academic success 
transmitted to students (McDill et al. 1967; McDill and Rigsby 1973), and time 
spent in instruction (Wiley 1976; Wiley and Harnischfeger 1974; Denham and 
Lieberman 1980; Stallings 1980). A second domain for studies of achievement 
focuses on more broadly defined sch*^ organizational processes, such as 
school -level norms of high achieves and orderly student behavior maintained 
by the school teaching staff or principal (Phi Delta Kappa 1980; Clark, Lotto, 
and McCarthy 1980; Rutter et al. 1979; Coleman et al. 1982a; Greeley 1982; 
Hoffer et al. 1985). Those papers that proclaim that norms of orderly climate, 
school-le/el norms, and academic demand strongly influence student achievement 
comprise a particularly coherent body of opinion regarding the features most 
characterizing effective schools. 

The view that disciplinary climate in a school has a primary direct influ- 
ence on the achievement outcomes of the students is based largely on expert 
opinion (Edmonds 1979) or cross- sectional data (Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore 
1982). Cross sectional studies, case studies, and expert opinion rely implic- 
itly or explicitly on the assumption that orderly behavior has a positive 
effect on achievement. It is equally plausible, however, that the academic 
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achievement of students in a school and the academic climate of the school 
determine student behaviors and disciplinary climate in the school. This point 
is made repeatedly in the quantitative literature (Elliott and Voss 1974- 
Greeley 1982; DiPrete 1981). DiPrete, for example, includes academic achieve- 
ment as a predictor of school deportment, applying two-stage least squares to 
base-year High School and Beyond (HSB) data on the assumption that two direc- 
tional effects are likely. To date, little empirical analysis with longitu- 
dinal data has been directed toward untangling the potentially complex feedback 
loops among student behavior and academic achievement variables. 

The time is right to begin to untangle the process in a fundamental way, 
and this paper is intended to do just that. The paper merges thinking about 
schooling processes, empirical research on school organizational structures, 
and theory regarding adolescent delinquency to construct a theoretical model of 
the process. The model will be examined with High School and Beyond (HSB) 
data. Two hypotheses will be tested. Stated in their broadest form they are: 
(1) the hypothesis that academic demands and achievement affect student dis- 
ciplinary behaviors, and (2) hypothesis that a more disciplined and more 
orderly environment provides better opportunities for student achievement 
growth. Achievement is operationalized by using grades and math and verbal 
test scores, and several types of student behaviors important j- prior research 
serve as dependent variables measuring disciplinary outcomes. These types of 
behavior are: (1) active student behaviors, for instance, whether the student 
is dynamically involved with the school environment (either by doing homework 
or by misbehaving, e.g., attacking teachers, fighting); and (2) passive or 
withdrawal behaviors (such as absence from class or school and dropping out of 
school). While other research has utilized theoretical arguments of deviance 
( S7Ai Cte 19815 Stinchcombe 1964) or delinquency and dropout (Elliott and Voss 
1974), the present study expands the level of knowledge about deportment and 
achievement by investigating linkages between delinquency, dropout, and academ- 
ic processes, using longitudinal analysis to test the stated hypotheses. 

The rationale for the hypothesis that academic demands and achievement 
affect deviance derives from prior research investigating various forms of high 
school student misbehavior and dropout as dependent variables (e.g., Elliott 
and Voss 1975; DiPrete 1981). The hypothesis of reverse direction effects is 
evident from research on academic achievement as a function of teacher actions 
and general school organizational practices. The deportment outcomes primarily 
investigated have been truancy (Rutter et al. 1979; DiPrete 1981; Fogelman et 
al. 1980; Karweit 1973); school vandalism and violence (National Institute of 
Education 1978; McPartland and McDill 1977; Allen and Greenberger 1978), stu- 
dent and teacher victimization (Gottfredson and Daiger 1979), student rebellion 
as seen in racial or ethnic group tensions or student protests (McPartland and 
McDill 1977), and alienation (Stinchcombe 1964; Garbarino 1978), and dropout 
(Bachman et al. 1971; Elliott and Voss 1974; Rumberger 1979; Gray, Smith and 
Rutter 1980). 3 

The shortcomings of past research on school outcomes that Rosenholtz 
(1985) and other reviewers have identified will be minimized in the present 
paper. These are: (1) Some studies do not control for confounding variables 
such as student SES. In the present study, student background characteristics 
will be included, along with student motivational and attitudinal variables. 
(2) The predominant use of elementary school studies raises questions about the 
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general izability to high school populations. Furthermore, the focus is gener- 
ally on urban elementary schools with successful reading/math programs in the 
lower grades (Purkey and Smith, 1983). Here, high school organizational char- 
acteristics, teacher actions and attitudes, school academic and disciplinary 
normative structures, and student involvement in extracurricular activities 
will be investigated. (3) Much research relies on case studies that carrioc 
provide causal explanations or estimations of the relative importance of 
critical variables. Purkey and Smith (1983) point out that without longitu- 
dinal studies, random or nonrandom variations in schools cannot be controlled. 
Multivariate longitudinal analyses are required to disentangle the effects of 
numerous variables operating as a system. 

Empirical and Theoretical Context 

This review begins with a summary of the empirical research that has been 
directed at identifying factors that influence student deportment in school. 
Most of this work has been atheoretical ; hence, it does not provide a clear 
organizing framework. The work on crime and delinquency appears to be the only 
body ol literature proposing theoretical perspectives that are pertinent to 
school deportment. Therefore, the major theoretical orientations in this 
literature are reviewed in this section. Finally, because of the expected two- 
directional effects between deportment variables and achievement in school, it 
is important to draw on research in educational effectiveness. The final 
section of this review summarizes that work. 



Research Findings: "Misbehavior" in School 

DiPrete (1981) reports an extensive empirical investigation of school 
conduct that is closely related to the present study. Using base-year HSB 
data, he examines factors that influence a three -item scale indexing misbe- 
havior. DiPrete acknowledges the probable feedback effects among some of his 
key variables, namely the index of misbehavior, grades in school, homework 
time, and current educational plans. In lieu of longitudinal data, he depends 
on econometric technique (two-stage least squares) for estimating the effects. 
Carrying out separate analyses by gender, DiPrete finds that: 

1. Family income has a positive effect on misbehavior. 

2. Both parents' presence in the home and parental monitoring of 
the youth help to discourage misbehavior. 

3. The school percentage (sample average) of those who sometimes 
cut class has a positive effect on misbehavior. This effect is 
extremely strong. 

4. Indicators of performance in school such as test scores, 
grades, and academic track tend to discourage misbehavior. 

5. High educational expectations also discourage misbehavior. 
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All these results hold for both males and females. 

The DiPrete report is, in many respects, competently executed, because it 
acknowledges the importance of embedding the study of misbehavior in the con- 
text of an ongoing process in which many variables are involved, uses advanced 
statistical technology to address knotty issues of reciprocal causation, and is 
properly guarded about the robustness of conclusions. Nonetheless, the study 
has important shortcomings. First, the dependent measure is a scale composed 
of the following three items: (1) cutting class (dichotomous) , (2) whether the 
student reports having been in serious trouble with the law, and (3) whether 
the respondent perceives that he or she is viewed by peers as a "troublemaker. " 
DiPrete justifies the use of this three-item index on the grounds that its 
components were the only items in the HSB data relating to misbehavior that 
exhibited "acceptable" scaling properties in the Guttman sense. The problem 
with the Guttman method is that it tends to select out items with skewed 
marginals (e.g., "in trouble with the law") irrespective of item concext and 
inter-item correlation (average r among the three items is .133), The primary 
problem with combining those items into a single scale it that they do not 
reflect a clear unidimensional concept. Being in trouble with the law con- 
founds lawbreaking behavior with apprehension by authorities. These are two 
quite different dimensions, as is clear in crime and delinquency statistics 
(e.g., Elliott and Voss 1974) and in careful theorizing (e.g., Ehrlich 1977). 
Further, being in trouble with the law is not confined to behaviors in school. 
That others view one as a troublemaker is not the same thing as violating 
school norms and rules. In fact this variable probably could best be used in 
an index designed to assess peer influences on deviance in school. The only 
measure of the three that is a relatively pure indicator of behavior in viola- 
tion of school rules is the item on cutting classes. The High School and 
Beyond data do contain a number of direct indicators of failure to conform to 
school norms (e.g., truancy, tardiness, refusal to do homework). 

The second difficulty with DiPrete's analysis is that it omits potentially 
critical independent variables from the model. The literature on deviance 
strongly indicates that peer pressures are critical determinants of misbe- 
havior, yet no measure of peer associations or attitudes is included. Although 
school-level regressions reported later in the document indirectly assess peer 
influence (as does "class cutting context" at the individual level), the many 
direct measures of peer associations and attitudes in the HSB data are ex- 
cluded. Other variables widely thought to affect deviant behavior also are 
excluded from the analyses. Examples include self-esteem, occupational goals, 
and participation in extracurricular activities at school. 

The final problem with the DiPrete report is a function of the HSB data 
available to him. Cross-sectional data generally render assessment of feedback 
effects more difficult than longitudinal data. 

DiPrete also carried out regressions using the school as the unit of 
analysis and five deportment outcomes — days absent but not sick, days tardy, 
percentage of students who cut class, percentage of students who don't do 
homework, and percentage of students who have been in trouble with the law. He 
finds that school structural variables, such as enrollment size, percentage 
female, percentage minority, and student-staff ratio, exercise generally small 
effects. Catholic schools tend to inhibit unexcused absence and cutting class. 
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Truancy and tardiness ar , higher in urban and suburban schools than in rural 
schools . 



Empirical research on student delinquency in school contributes to know- 
ledge about student deportment. In 1978, the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) published a study addressing the safety of staff and students in over 600 
U.S. public junior and senior high schools. This report, called the Safe 
School Study, examined the characteristics of community crime levels; demo- 
graphic as well as social, organizational, and resource characteristics of 
schools; teacher and administrator perspectives on school governance and cli- 
mate; and student perceptions of school climate and socialization experiences. 
Outcomes were measures of violence in the school and levels of school property 
crime. Multivariate analyses indicated that somewhat different factors con- 
tributed to each outcome. Higher levels of school violenca were related to 
elements within the school itself, such as reporting a higher percentage of 
males enrolled and requiring teachers to teach a greater number of different 
students. Interestingly, with other factors controlled, the percentage of low- 
ability students was actually negatively related to school violence in urban 
high schools, although the bivariate correlation was positive. School property 
crimes, on the other hand, were more likely to be associated with higher com- 
munity crime rates and a higher percentage of students living near the school. 

Several limitations of the NIE report have been advanced (Gottfredson and 
Daiger, 1979). (1) No tests of statistical significance were used, even for 
regression results. In addition, the study utilized small samples. (2) After 
the initial multivariate analysis, additional explanatory variables were added 
in a piecemeal fashion, without any attempt to untangle their effects. (3) No 
discussion was provided about variable measurement. Therefore, the precise 
meaning of each variable is unknown. (4) The causal order is suspect. For 
example, curriculum was shown to determine racial composition, which is not 
sensible . 

In order to address these limitations, Gottfredson and Daiger (1979) 
investigated the effects of community, school, and student characteristics on 
student and teacher victimization and overall school disruption. They reported 
that teacher victimization rates are strongly tied to the poverty and unemploy- 
ment rates in the surrounding community, particularly in urban areas. Student 
victimization, on the other hand, is less influenced by community character- 
istics and more influenced by school factors, such as a high proportion of male 
students and a large proportion of students at the lower grade levels. 
Gottfredson and Daiger point out the limitations of their own study, the most 
serious of which is the possibility that reverse or mutual causality contami- 
nates the findings. For example, teacher- reported misconduct in classes could 
represent a consequence of school disruption as much as it represents a cause 
(p. 163). It is evident that longitudinal data and model specification are 
required to answer these questions. 

Elliott and Voss (1974) followed ninth graders in metropolitan California 
schools until graduation or dropout. Data were obtained during each of the 
four ^chool years, through student questionnaires. Other data gathered were 
from parent Interviews, teacher evaluations of academic performance and social 
adjustment, school records (for I.Q. scores, test scores, and grades), police 
records for offender data about the students, and interviews of dropouts. 
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Elliott and Voss hypothesized that delinquent behavior and dropout are alter- 
native responses to failure and alienation, that selective exposure to a 
particular behavior influenced the type of response generated, and that school 
was the most critical social context, even over home or community. Residual 
gain scores were computed as the difference between the observed time- two score 
and a predicted time-two score based on a regression of first scores on second 
scores in the general population. This procedure is used to control for prior 
delinquency, which can cause further delinquency, and also to proviua for a 
causal argument between predictors and delinquency. 

Elliott and Voss found that alienation, association with delinquent peers 
and delinquent behavior were mutually reinforcing processes. Of particular 
relevance was the finding that delinquency was causally related to academic 
achievement (negatively) and parental acceptance (negatively). Parental ac- 
ceptance was the more powerful predictor of delinquent behavior for females, 
whereas academic achievement was the more powerful predictor for males. Other 
predictors of delinquency for both males and females were school normlessness 
association with delinquent peers, and commitment to peers. While academic 
failure and school normlessness were less powerful predictors than home context 
for females, none of the measures of home context were strongly predictive of 
male delinquency. Delinquency, the authors argue, is a way of dealing with 
degradation resulting from failure in school and rejection in the home. 

For dropping out of school, academic failure and alienation from school 
were the strongest predictors, while parental acceptance was a relatively weak 
predictor. Exposure to delinquent friends was only weakly related to social 
class, but dropping out was strongly relar.ed to class. This finding suggests 
that students, particularly those of a lower social class, who have a weak 
commitment to parents and a strong commitment to peers are more likely to 
become delinquent and to leave school, regardless of whether direct forms of 
delinquent socialization occur with peers or not. Nonetheless, Elliott and 
Voss argue that academic failure plays an important role in determining 
delinquency as well as dropout. 

In contrast, commitment to peers and association with delinquents showed 
independent causal effects on delinquency. In other words, the authors con- 
cluded that delinquent behaviors did not necessarily derive from association 
with those socially defined as delinquent, since the peer culture itself is 
oppositional to home and school commitments. 

Consequently, when schools retain students, they subsequently experience 
higher rates of delinquency. Rejection, alienation, and increased probability 
of anemic failure results for students not committed to school or family 
Delinquency and dropout are often the outcomes. The study of Elliott and Voi> 
therefore indicates that when marginal students are retained the school milieu 
must be modified. Otherwise, the probability of an increased percentage of 
students experiencing academic failure in the school rises. Furthermore 
schools with students committed strongly to peer culture, schools where stu- 
dents are more likely to be exposed to a delinquent subculture but are not 
strongly committed to parental approval or academic demands, and schools with a 
higher percentage of male students may need to make the greatest modifica- 
tions . 
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The Rutter et al . (1979) longitudinal study of London inner -city schools 
tends to support Elliott and Voss . Rutter and colleagues found that measured 
school functioning variables of teacher actions in lessons, academic emphasis, 
and student rewards and responsibilities in school, were causally related to 
the student outcomes of exam success, attendance, delinquency, and in-school 
misbehavior. Students who were drawn into academic and social activities in the 
schools had better exam success and better in-school behaviors. 

Rutter et al. (1979) argued against the viewpoint that, in determining 
student behavior at -school, the effects of I.Q. are more important than the 
learning processes that the school could implement. They did find, however, 
that both exam success and deportment tended to be better in schools with 
students of at least average intellectual ability. A follow-up of the Rutter 
et al. study found that absentees were not significantly less intelligent than 
regular attenders, although few poor attenders continued past the mandatory 
school- leaving age, even in groups with higher I.Q.s and exam scores (Gray, 
Smith., and Rutter, 1980). What Gray et al. do conclude is that, controlling 
for I.Q., critical differences in rates of absenteeism and achievement were due 
to school processes, e.g., academic emphasis (homework given, teacher expecta- 
tions for academic success), teacher actions in lessons (time on topic, inter- 
action with whole class versus individuals), rewards for good work, and 
responsibilities for school governance. 

In a classic British study based on a full year of participant observa- 
tion, Hargreaves (1967) points to the influence of academic and nonacademic 
"streams" or tracks. The system of streaming that Hargreaves observed gener- 
ates two opposed subcultures. Delinquent subcultures, he argues, develop 
because motivation to work hard is reduced when students are not thought to 
possess sufficient ability or attainment to sit for exams relative to others 
who are thought capable. Hargreaves emphasizes that even participation in 
school social life, e.g., sports and music, differentiates the two groups. It 
is imperative, therefore, that models investigating student delinquency pay 
careful attention to the integrative mechanisms that are present or absent 
between the student and the academic and social systems. Placing restrictions 
on student integration into either system may lead to compensating behaviors 
that are likely to be oppositional to the norms and values of the school as an 
institution. 

The importance of Hargreaves* study is that he develops an argument show- 
ing how the competitive structure of the school he observed was, in large 
measure, responsible for generating divergent subcultures. Students placed in 
the lower "streams" were thereby identified as being less worthy than those in 
the upper "streams." Moreover, students were segregated by "stream" in their 
classes and school -sponsored recreation. Thus, a sizable group of students who 
were publicly labeled as inferior was largely segregated from more "worthy" 
students by school policy. Hargreaves argues that these conditions lead to 
development of a peer subculture in opposition to values and norms espoused by 
school authorities. His data do show differences between youth of different 
age groups that support his interpretation, but he does not present data on 
changes in a single cohort over several years. 

Liska and Reed (1985) use the Youth in Transition data to assess the 
effects of attachment to conventional institutions on delinquency. School and 
family are the two institutions they study. The paper develops a model of 



delinquency in which delinquent acts and attachments are depicted as jointly 
determined. Using lagged values of the dependent variables as instruments in 
two stage least squares (according to procedures outlined by Kessler and 
Greenberg 1981), Liska and Reed present empirical findings of feedback effects 
among juvenile delinquency, attachment to school, and attachment to parents. 
The analyses are for males only and are split on race. Liska and Reed find 
that for whites, the following model holds (figure 3.1): 
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Figure 3.1. Liska and Reed model of delinquency: whites 



For blacks, a different pattern was observed, as shown in the following model 
(figure 3.2): 
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Figure 3.2. Liska and Reed model of delinquency: blacks 



Although the primary dependent variables in the current debate regarding 
sector (Catholic vs. public) effects are test scores rather than deportment 
variables, the research presented in support of sector effects indicates that 
sector affects deportment. The basic argument here is that Catholic schools 
demand better deportment and more homework of their students than do public 
schools, and this accounts for the claimed superior performance of Catholic 
school students on test scores (Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore 1982a, 1982b; 
Hoffer, Greeley, and Coleman 1985; Greeley 1982). 



Theories of Deviance and Related Theorizing 

This section contains a brief review of individual, cultural, and societal 
explanations of misbehavior. The aim is to provide a framework for the fruit- 
ful intermarriage of theory and research which will allow development of models 
for the present study. The review is intended to begin organizing the various 
factors that contribute to deviant behavior and to point out that untangling 
the complex process contributing to student academic as well as deportment 
outcomes necessitates clear theoretical specification. Four broad viewpoints 
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are summarized: (1) differential association, (2) social strain or adaptation, 
(3) social control, and (4) economic theory. 



Differential association, or cultural deviance theory, stems from the work 
of Sellin (1938); Sellin and Wolfgang (1969); Sutherland and Cressey (1955); 
Sutherland (1977); Elliott and Voss (1974); and Elliott, Ageton, and Canter 
(1979). These researchers investigated the relationship between delinquent 
behaviors evident in adolescents and the peer subculture in which the youth 
interacted and from which they subsequently developed congruent norms and 
values that were in violation of norms of the large society. The essence of 
differential association theory is that those who encounter deviance among 
people with whom they associate closely will themselves learn to be deviant. 
This view- -that deviance is normatively determined- -implies that, at the ag- 
gregate level, deviance occurs only when there exist two or more subcultures 
with competing normative structures (Kornhauser 1978; Sutherland 1977). The 
literature on delinquency strongly emphasizes the influence of adolescent peer 
groups on delinquent behavior (Cloward and Ohlin 1960; Sutherland and Cressey 
1966; Cohen 1955), but associations with people other than age mates also may 
be important. Parental influence in particular has been emphasized (Sutherland 
and Cressey 1966; Jensen 1972). Parental influence, though, is seen primarily 
as an inhibitor of delinquency. It is the combination of alienation from the 
home and association with delinquent peers that produces delinquent behavior. 

In summary, differential association models postulate that the primary 
foundation of social order is the internalization of shared norms (Kornhauser 
1978:249). Without a common culture, subcultures emerge which define and 
produce order. The structures and subsequent order they produce are not neces- 
sarily directed toward deviance per se , however. Peer subcultures and their 
norms and values develop to define the emergent behavior, and the deviance that 
consequently emerges is secondary to the production of stable norms and values. 
Nevertheless, the deviance that is produced is transmitted to those subscribing 
to the group influences. 

Unlike differential association theory, social adaptation theory or 
"strain" theory assumes that the definition of delinquency and the goal of 
delinquent control are uniform for all subgroups in society (Kornhauser 1978: 
249). Therefore, delinquent behavior is the deliberate violation of norms 
to gain personal advantage. Merton noted that a society must provide opportun- 
ities to reach socially approved goals if people are to conform to its rules. 
Social integration and individual success occur when opportunities and needs 
are in equilibrium. Because action leading to success is made possible for 
certain social statuses and difficult or impossible for others, Merton 1 s 
concern was directed toward determining how modes of adaptation between goals 
and means produced pressure leading to delinquency. Merton described five 
categories illustrating the relationships between goals and means; however, 
only three are concerned with deviance. These three behaviors are 
innovation, retreatism, and rebellion. 

Innovation describes the acceptance of cultural goals but not the cultur- 
ally approved means to achieve these goals. Innovation often is presumed to be 



^The other two categories, conformity and ritualism, are not considered 
socially deviant behaviors by Merton. 
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characteristic behavior of the disadvantaged. Students who perceive rejection 
may tend toward innovative behaviors (e,g., crime), whether the rejection is 
from lack ot parental control (Jensen 1972), lack of school academic success 
(Hargreaves 1967), or lack of involvement in school activities (Karweit 1973; 
Rutter et al. 1979). Innovation is the primary aspect of Kerton's work that is 
emphased in strain theories of delinquency. 

Rebellion is a rejection of means and goals along with the advocacy of 
another set of goals and means. For students forced to remain in school, 
both truancy and lack of scholastic attainment may be manifestations of 
adaptive mechanisms toward school goals which do not seem to be attainable. 
Willis (1977) provides a unique look at the development of rebellious behaviors 
in working class students. Young working class males circumvent adoption of 
the school goals of academic success and activity in school life by producing 
their own future-oriented working class goals, while denigrating those who do 
conform to school life. Stinchcombe (1964) pointed out that students who did 
not perceive future status gains to be attainable through conformity to the 
school system tend to become rebellious, exhibiting what he called "expressive 
alienation," or actions meant to show others that what is being offered is not 
pertinent to them. 

Retreatism signifies a rejection of both the means and the goals of socie- 
ty, often evident in passive forms of behavior. Students who reject the domi- 
nant roles and institutions of education may become apathetic and withdrawn 
(Kenniston 1965). Whereas temporary, nonillness absence from school or class 
may indicate innovation, rebellion, or retreatism, depending on the reason for 
absence, dropping out of school may be perceived as retreat ist behavior. The 
disadvantages accruing to those who drop out are said to most negatively affect 
the future of lower SES students. Miller (1967) provides a fourfold typology 
of characteristics of the low- income dropout. 5 While inadequacies in I.Q. 
or emotional functioning lead some students to leave school, as do negative, 
boring school experiences, and personal and family troubles, the school - 
irrelevant dropout category includes the bulk of low- income dropouts. These 
individuals never expected to graduate, and do not adopt the "high aspirations" 
of schools as desirable over their own aspirations. Being required to remain 
in school, these youth may exhibit innovative or rebellious behaviors. Once 
they are able to quit school, they do so, since, as Miller points out, entry 
into high-level jobs does not seem to be any more likely with or without a high 
school education for these working and lower class individuals. 

The previous statement provides an intriguing clue as to why schools may 
not be more successful than they are in promoting their goals of achievement 
and conforming behaviors: lower class dropouts from high school may not be any 
more disadvantaged in the workplace than those who obtain diplomas. This point 
is bolstered in a longitudinal study of the transition for males from school to 
work. The study concluded that dropping out of school did not necessarily lead 
to complete failure occupationally. Indeed, Bachman et. al (1971) reported 
from an analysis of high school students five years after high school that 



^Middle class dropouts are not considered to be relevant to the economic and 
political perspective taken, and are not included in the typology. Miller 
suggests that middle class dropouts are marginal to the middle class, however. 



dropouts earn a higher hourly wage than either high school or college gradu- 
ates, but Rumberger (1980) concludes otherwise. Nevertheless, income may not 
be higher for dropouts if they work fewer weeks per year than nondropouts. 
Bachman et al . did find that dropouts experienced higher rates of unemployment, 
although Bachman and colleagues argue against uncritical acceptance of the 
premise that staying in school for 12 rather than 10 years significantly 
improves occupational success, ceteris paribus . Based on these findings, 
Bachman and his coauthors question the validity of antidropout campaigns which 
often exaggerate the post -high school plight of those who leave school early. 
Currently others are considering the merit of twelve years of school, provoca- 
tively suggesting that cognitive benefits may not accrue to students who remain 
in school over those who drop out (see Jencks 1985; Alexander and Pallas 
1985) . 6 

Social strain theory has been closely associated with the proposition that 
lower class individuals are more prone to deviance than are middle and upper 
class persons. The reason for this prediction is that lover class persons are 
presumed to accept the success goals of the larger society just as others do, 
but their means to achieve these goals are more narrowly restricted. 

The basic premise of control theory is that the natural tendency of most 
individuals is to violate predominant social norms. This premise stands in 
contrast to the postulates in differential association theory and strain 
theory. These latter two theoretical viewpoints are based on the premise that 
most people generally follow prevailing norms and require some outside stimulus 
to induce them to do otherwise- -pressures from close associates provide the 
stimulus in differential association theory, and the frustration of being 
closed out from achieving socially prescribed goals is the stimulus in strain 
theory . 

In control theory, control mechanisms are necessary to induce conformity. 
The mechanisms are, however, diverse. They often are classified as internal to 
the individual or external (Reiss 1951; Nye 1958; Reckless 1967). Internal 
controls are beliefs held by individuals that prevailing norms are legitimate 
and therefore should be observed. Integration into a social system, as evi- 
denced by attachment/involvement in conventional institutions, is a critical 
mechanism by which individuals learn to internalize prevailing norms and 
values. External controls are socially prescribed sanctions that are intended 
to inhibit violation of norms. Hirschi (1969) proposes that four social mech- 
anisms are critical to establishing ties of individuals to the social norms. 
He uses the term attachment to indicate a sense of conscience, a belief that it 
is only right to obey the rule*: . The second factor in Hirschi ! s scheme is 
commitment. Commitment refers to the personal advantages that one achieves by 
working hard within the prescribed structure- -such as income and prestige. 
Hirschi designates involvement to indicate time and energy commitment to 
socially approved activities. Finally, belief indicates acceptance of the 
prevailing norms as morally correct. 

Conflict theory can be viewed as a radical variant of control theory 
(e.g., Spitzer, 1975; Chambliss (1973). Conflict-oriented writers argue that 



"Alexander and Pallas take the statement seriously, and indicate that they 
are engaged in current research addressing just such a possibility. 
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forms of control emanate from compliance structures prevalent in society that 
ar^ in the interests of the ruling class* These compliance structures she ?e the 
behavior and consciousness of parents who reproduce these control relationships 
with their children (Bowles and Gintes 1976; Carnoy and Levin 1976; Willis 
1977; Colvin and Pauly 1984). Conflict researchers argue that coercion that 
attempts to produce compliance is the instigator of inequalities. The conflict 
perspective suggests that rule creators operate to preserve their own interests 
by not tolerating lower class misbehavior in the same way they tolerate middle 
clasc behaviors. 

In the case of schools, compliance determines student outcomes by the 
1 j natations imposed on the disadvantaged. Conflict theories point out that the 
advantaged tend to receive differential treatment even though they commit 
misbehaviors similar to those who are disadvantaged. Goodlad (1982) reported 
from a study of elementary, junior and senior high schools across the United 
States that low-income and minority groups were disproportionately represented 
in the lowest curriculum tracks. Classes in which students were not tracked 
showed more similarities to classes in upper tracks than to those in lower 
tracks. Fogelman et al. (1980) reported that as many as eight weeks of absence 
per yetr did not lower test scores for upper-middle class students, and that a 
statistically significant relationship between absence and attainment was found 
only for students with fathers working in manual occupations. 

Ecor^nrac theory of crime and associated research tends to be ignored by 
scholars of crime and delinquency other than economists. Yet the economic 
theory is the most rigorous of the theorizing available on the subject and is 
consequently the riches* in empirical implications. The fundamental assumption 
is that crime, or any violation of norms, is like any other activity, and 
people engage in antinormative behavior for the same reasons they engage in any 
behavior — because the balance of their personal costs and benefits favors it 
(Ehrlich 1979; Becker and Landes 1974). The most controversial implication of 
the economic view is that threat of punishment does indeed deter *«rime. The 
deterrence effect is concroversiax because the consensus among criminologists 
for a number of years has been that criminal behavior is not affected by threat 
of sanctions. In particular, the effect of the death penalty on the murder 
rate has been under contention in this regard. 

The implications of the economic view are much richer than the hypothesis 
of deterrence, however. Ehrlich, for example, develops a form^ modol which 
predicts that the effect of apprehension is stronger than the effect of convic- 
tion, which is stronger than the effect of carrying out the sentence. He 
further predicts that rising income in a community accompanied by increasing 
variance in the distribution of income will stimulate property crimes. An 
important feature of the economic view is that crime stimulates expenditure o.i 
law enforcement, so that there is a feedback between enforcement and the crime 
rate. Crime is costly, but so is law enforcement. Hence, there may be an 
optimum level of resources devoted to law enforcement that will minimize the 
total resources lost to cxime and to fighting crimu. The potential application 
of thic idea to institutions such as schools is clear. 

Elliott and his colleagues present an important integration of strain, 
control, and differential association (learning) theory (Elliott and Voss 1974; 
Elliott, Ageton, and Canter 1979). The first thing Elliott and his collabora- 
tors do is strip strain theory of its implications thac social class has a 
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negative effect on deviance. The evidence in recent years from self -reported 
deviance measures indicates little or no statistical relationship between class 
and deviance. Ine presume^ relationship between class and deviance depends on 
the presumptions that success goals are uniformly distributed acro c s social 
class, but the means to achieve those goals are not. For lower class persons, 
opportunities are restricted. Elliott and colleagues, however, argue that 
success goals also are positively related to class and that strain theory 
predicts that ths discrepancy between goals and the perceived ability to 
achieve goals is the key stimulus to deviance. Hence, confirmation of strain 
theory does not require a negative effect of class on deviance. 

The concept of social bond plays the central role in the theory advanced 
by Elliott, Ageton, and Canter (1979). Social bond refers to the ties of an 
individual to the conventional social order. The primary hypothesis drawn 
from control theory is that individuals with weak social bonds ar*, prone to 
deviance, and those with strong bonds are insulated from deviance. Weak bonds 
may occur in adolescence because Londs never developed in childhood. Or, bonds 
that were strong in childhood may weaken in adolescence due to strain produced 
by the frustrations of failure in school, anticipated inability to achieve 
educational, occupational, and income goals, and a disorganized home. Individ- 
uals with weak bonds, howev r, are deviance prone but generally do not engage 
in deviance without support from a deviant/delinquent p**^-. group. Kliiott, 
Ageton, and Canter emphasize that the attitudes and behaviors of peers are 
crucial. Only if peers are deviant are strong ties to peers apt to produce 
deviance. 

Tinto (197C) provides a review and synLhesis of research on dropouts from 
higher education. His synthesis contains a detailed model that shows how 
interpersonal interactions develop over time to encourage or discourage commit- 
ment to the institution (see figure 3.3). The importance of the Tinto model 
lies in the fact that it allows for individual as well as institutional char- 
actenstics to interact simultaneously over time. Students who lack sufficient 
commitment to the goal of learning and/or the institutional goal of completing 
at 3ducation can become committed through interpersonal interactions with 
faculty or peers. 

As indicated, Tinto includes parental background and institutional charac- 
teristics (e.g., public or private sector, size of institution and quality of 
the faculty), along with personal attributes of the student, namely, anxiety, 
egotism, impulsiveness, and past educational experiences. These variables 
produce types of initial commitments which later in college may be influenced 
by academ^cally-re 1 ated interactions with faculty and peers, such as discus- 
sions about majors, and social interactions (e.g., perceptions of friendship 
support by peers, subcultural associations, and participation in extracurri- 
cular activities). Tinto' s model indicates that these factors in combination 
determine the integrative experiences an individual wil" have in the educa- 
tional setting over time, which consequently determine degree of commitment to 
personal goals of the institution and influence decisions of persistence in or 
withdrawal from school. 
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Figure 3.3. A conceptual schema for dropout from college 

The ^vantages of the Tinto model over other model* of dropout are that 

(1) the model provides e longitudinal empirical framework, and (2) the model 

ind3 8S l 8 "J" 1 " ° f the educatio ™l institution that can provide the 

individual with adaptive procedures for overcoming low initial commitments in 
effect tying the individual's fate more closely to the institution. For exam- 
% r \; tttd J nt Wl K h %}° W leVel ° f g ° al commitm ^t (educational or occupational 
; " S \T* f fr ° m associ "' ion e^her with peers who value academic 
success or with faculty outside class about educational concerns (high insti- 
tutional commitment). The individual involved in interactions of this type 
becomes academically integrated and will be less likely to drop out due to 
academic dismiss or voluntary withdrawal. Conversely, a student who has a 
high goal commitment but a low institutional commitment and develops either 
l?**' I ^ S ?^ ial int<iractions "ill be less likely to voluntarily withdraw 
or transfer than if peer or faculty contacts are absent. Since goal commitment 
is more important than institutional commitment for persistence in school and 

San ^Tn^M 8 T* ^ C ° ° CCUr " * rMult ° f aCademic interactions 
than is institutional commitment from social interactions. Nevertheless, the 
model does indicate that congruency (person-role fit) with the system can be 
developed through socialization, and suggests that individual needs can be met 
by specific interpersonal interactions in the educational system. 

Research Findings: C ognitive Achievement in School 

^ f6edback e " ects found ano ng misbehavior, grades in school, homework 
time, anu current educational plans indicate that research findings on factors 
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influencing student cognitive achievement must be examined along with those 
pertinent to school deportment. Many studies that report significant positive 
effects of the school academic climate or "press" (e.g., Brookover, et al. 
1978; Phi Delta Kappa 1980; McDill and Rigsby 1973) also report a concomitant 
school emphasis on a quiet and orderly atmosphere (Anderson 1982:403). Unfor- 
tunately, few longitudinal studies of student achievement exist, so that most 
findings are drawn from cross-sectional data, leaving studies open to the 
charge that between- school differences reflect student ability differences at 
intake (Alexander, McPartland, and Cook 1981; Heyns 1978; Murnane 1975; Rutter 
et al. 1979). This limitation must be kept in mind in assessing the research 
findings . 

To date, a much broader range of factors influencing student achievement 
has been identified than for other outcomes. Therefore, as an organizing 
strategy, the basic framework for the discussion in this section is drawn from 
the critical review of effective schools research provided by Averch et al. 
(1974). This review, undertaken for the President's Commission on School 
Finance, organizes the findings from this body of literature according to 
approaches to educational effectiveness. The five approaches found are: 
(1) input-output studies, (2) schooling process studies, (3) case studies of 
organizations, (4) studies evaluating school interventions, and (5) exper- 
ientially-based studies. The present discussion utilizes the first three types 
of study. Due to the large body of literature from school effects research 
specifying important effects of school climate on student achievement, conclus- 
ions drawn from these three approaches are augmented by a discussion of studies 
investigating school climate. Much of this latter discussion follows a recent 
comprehensive review of school climate at the school level (Anderson 1981) . 

Input-output studies . Input -output studies focus on the sources of 
achievement which reflect differences in school system attributes and use 
production functions to describe the relationship between inputs and outputs. 
Averch et al. (1974) describe two broad types of input from their review: 
(1) those pertaining to students; and (2) those pertaining to schools. Student 
characteristics include background (socioeconomic status, family size, and sex 
of student), school- related student characteristics (racial, ethnic, and socio- 
economic composition, school attendance), and student attitudes (locus of 
control, self -concept , academic aspirations). School characteristics are: 
school conditions (e.g., class size, staffing ratios, number and type of 
physical school resources) and characteristics of instructional personnel 
(e.g., teacher educational and experiential background, and ascribed status 
characteristics, such as sex and race). 

Overwhelmingly, student background factors have been found to have more 
effect on student achievement than school characteristics. Nevertheless, 
critics of input -output studies question these findings. Arguments leveled 
against these studies include: (1) Achievement is determined by tests that ma> 
not measure what is taught in school, therefore biasing the outcomes in favor 
of background characteristics (Alexander, McPartland, and Cook 1981; Rutter et 
al. 1979). (2) Most input-output studies are atheoretical , leading to probable 
specification error in the models. (3) Inputs and outputs may interact in 
complex ways, as found by others reviewing this group of studies (Glasman and 
Biniaminov 1981). 
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Schooling process studies . Process studies of education identify the 
characteristics of dynamic relationships between students p.ad teachers, and 
among students. The Averch et al. (1974) review locates three types of inputs 
describing the analyses of social systems and their relationships: (1) class- 
room teaching methods, (2) teacher characteristics and attitudes, and (3) stu- 
dent characteristics. 

Findings from studies of classroom teaching methods (e.g., behavioral 
studies and use of programmed instruction) do not significantly inform the re- 
search on student achievement (Averch et al. 1974). Only teacher character- 
istics and attitudes indicative of "quality of instruction" play a part (e.g., 
clarity, degree of task achievement and orientation, student opportunity to 
learn criterion material). Purkey and Smith (1983) concur with Averch and 
coworkers; in a thorough review and evaluation of process studies, they found 
that a strong emphasis on basic skills, time spent in basic skills, and 
monitoring student progress were teacher characteristics consistently 
associated with effective schools. 

Student characteristics of relevance are those associated with ability or 
I.Q. measures. Achievement in a given subject area is argued to be a better 
predictor of later achievement than a measure of general ability, however 
(Madaus, Airasian, and Kellaghan 1980:100). Averch et al. caution that 
interactions may occur between ability and instructional practices. Recent 
research suggests that certain personality characteristics play some part in 
determining cognitive achievement, particularly achievement motivation related 
to parental and social rewards and punishments. 

Criticisms also have been directed toward schooling process studies. 
These criticisms include: 

1. Like input-output studies, longitudinal studies are rare. 

2. The sample of schools has been too narrowly confined to urban 
elementary schools (Purkey and Smith 1983). 

3. No widely published studies have examined schools with explicit 
improvement programs (Purkey and Smith 1982). 

4. Research methods tend to be weak, due to small, unrepresenta- 
tive samples and limited use of multivariate analyses. 

Most important, causality between school characteristics and student achieve- 
ment is undefined, as it is unclear in these studies whether process charac- 
teristics (e.g., degree of teacher achievement orientation) are antecedent or 
consequent to student achievement. 

Organizational studies . Organizational studies of schools in the past 
have relied primarily on case studies (Averch et al. 1974). Conclusions from 
these earlier studies indicate that large bureaucratic school structures de- 
crease teacher innovation and increase the impersonal nature of treatment of 
students, partially due to reliance on a large number of school rules. Conse- 
quently, the main conclusion drawn from these earlier studies is that larger 
schools may produce difficulty in dealing with a changing clientele and in 
retaining innovative teaching strategies (Averch et al. 1974). 
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School climate studies . While Averch and colleagues (1974) do not find 
evidence of "student body" effects to La convincing in affecting student 
achievement, recent research has replaced these broad general measures with 
more direct measures of student body. Anderson (1981) provides a thorough 
review of the research on school climate. Although she notes that in school 
climate research, definitions vary and arguments abound as to what theoretical 
basis, variables and unit of measurement produce the most valid findings, she 
does find some common conclusions. To undergird her review she adopts a defi- 
nition of climate defined as environmental quality assessed in four dimensions: 
(1) the ecological (physical and material variables),' (2) the milieu (variables 
representing average background characteristics of individuals in the school), 
(3) the social system (variables that concern patterns of rules for school 
operation and interaction, and (4) the culture (variables that reflect norms, 
belief systems, cognitive structures, and meanings of individuals in the 
school) . 

Ecological climate variable? have been discussed above in the input-output 
effectiveness studies (e.g., school building characteristics, school and class 
size). Their effects, however, may affect achievement through other dimensions 
of the school climate (e.g., the subjective effect of school size on achieve- 
ment through the rigidity implied by a high number of school rules). Like the 
ecological research, studies examining characteristics of the school milieu 
have largely been discussed in input-output and schooling process studies. 
Additional evidence from the school milieu suggests that both teacher and 
student morale affect students 1 cognitive achievement (e.g., teacher satis- 
faction and attitudes toward work; student academic self-concept and sense of 
alienation) • 

By far, the two most important dimensions of school climate affecting 
achievement are those discussed in the social system and cultural frameworks. 
A variety of measures of each dimension consistently have been reported, some 
of which overlap with the studies of schooling processes. Important social 
system variables for achievement outcomes are positive and rewarding teacher- 
student relationships, type of instructional program, placement ir an accelera- 
ted and flexible curriculum, student participation in school-related activities 
(and success in these activities), positive staff interrelationships (coopera- 
tion and good communication between staff members, involvement of the principal 
in instruction), and good parent-staff relationships. 

Relevant cultural characteristics are also numerous; however, the over- 
arching measures of school culture determining student achievement are those 
emphasizing academic excellence or "academic press. " These measures are also 
associated with schools in which quiet and order are stressed (Anderson 1982: 
403). Other consistently important cultural variables include those represent- 
ing school-level expectations held by staff for both students and other staff, 
the use of rewards and praise for student academic accomplishments , a sense 
that teachers care, and consistency and consensus of rules and values for both 
achievement and discipline. 
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Theoretical Framewo r k 



Obviously there is no ready-made rigorous theory of the processes that 
generate "misbehavior," or its converse "good citizenship," in school It is 
nevertheless useful to draw on available informal theory as a way to impose an 
organizing framework on the myriad of factors that may be involved in the 
process of generating misbehavior. We begin with a discussion of the concept 
of misbehavior and its concrete meaning in the current study. A clear view of 
the meaning of the primary outcomes helps to sharpen the subsequent review of 
relationships involving those outcomes. 



Dependent Variables 

The idea of misbehavior in school is a special case of the more general 
concept of deviance. The term deviance implies deviation from something; in 
the present context it means behavior that deviates from prevailing norms 
Thus, deviance must always be defined in reference to a specified standard of 
behavior. Since behavior standards may not always be clear, due to disagree- 
ment regarding their desirability, conformity may not always be easy to dis- 
tinguish from deviance. One aspect of deviance is clear, however; it refers to 
individual behavior . It therefore should not be confused with apprehension or 
sanctions as is done implicitly when "contacts with police" are used as de- 
pendent variables in the crime and delinquency literature. The importance of 
this point has become increasingly clear in recent years and reliance on self- 
reported deviance has become the primary standard. 

In the current study, deviance is defined by reference to relatively uni- 
versal institutional norms of schools. In selecting measures of school devi- 
ance we have adhered strictly to indicators of behavior regarding conformity to 
institutional school norms. There are a number of measures in the High School 
and Beyond (HSB) data that are closely related to deviance or conformity 
These are: (1) truancy, (2) tardiness, (3) cutting class, (4) coming to 
classes without paper or pencil, (5) coming to classes without one's books 
(6) coming to class without having completed one's assigned homework, (7) drop- 
ping out of school, (8) hours of homework done per week, (9) having "disci- 
plinary problems in school," (10) having been in trouble with the law, and 
(11) having been suspended from school. Of these 11, only the first Bare clear 
measures of behavior. The rest are direct measures of sanctions, though they 
probably also reflect deviance. Additionally, the number of hours spent per 
week on homework is an inadequate measure of deviance (conformity) because no 
information is available about the amount of homework assigned to each 
respondent. The list is therefore narrowed to seven items. 

Of those remaining one may doubt the inclusion of dropping out of school 
as a measare of deviance, because the norm stipulating that youth should remain 
in school is not sufficiently strong. Yet in the contemporary United States 
the norm does appear quite strong that youth should earn a high school diploma 
Further, theories of deviance appear to apply to dropping out of school in the 
same marner that they apply to other forms of deviance in school (Elliott and 
Voss 1974). The final list was narrowed to five by combining items 4, 5, and 6 
into one index that measures propensity to come to classes unprepared In 
summary, the indicators of school deviance used in this study are-- 
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o truancy- -absence from school when not sick; 
o tardiness to school ; 
o cutting classes; 

o coming to classes unprepared- -without paper or pencil, without 
books, and/or without assigned homework completed; 

o dropping out- -leaving school without a high school diploma. 

Classification of Independent Variables 

Theories of deviance suggest eight broad categories of factors that 
influence deviance/conformity. These are: (1) background and demographic 
variables, (2) aspirations, (3) achievements, (4) institutional integration, 
(5) personal commitment, (6) psychological stress, (7) "differential" associa- 
tions with peers, parents, etc., and (8) sanctions. Additionally, the litera- 
ture on school effectiveness suggests that a large number of features of 
schools affect achievement and are closely related to an "orderly climate." Of 
these, the class of variables broadly termed "school climate" appears to be 
most important. Finally, theories and research on formal organization (bureau- 
cracy) imply that "structural" features such as size of student population and 
composition are important. 

The content of some of these categories is not entirely apparent from the 
title. The following list, therefore, indicates examples of the variables used 
in the present study in each category. 

o Background and demographic variables- -parent 1 s education, par- 
ent's occupation, family income, race, ethnicity, gender 

o Aspirations --educational expectation, occupational expectation, 
parental educational expectation of the youth 

o Achievements- -grades in school, verbal/raath test scores, academic 
track 

o Institutional integration- - 

--At school: participation in extracurricular activities 
--In the community: religion, whether a "religious perron" 
--At home: parental monitoring of school work, parental 
knowledge of youths 1 whereabouts 

o Personal commitment- -likes school, satisfied with school, work 
values, community values, family values, locus of control 

o Psychological stress- -self -esteem, depression, feeling of being 
unattractive 

o Differential association-- 
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—Peers: time spent visiting with friends, time spent talking on 
phone with friends, time spent "driving around," friends 1 
attitude toward a good student 

--Home: time spent with parents 

o Sanctions- -student perceptions of enforcement of a list of rules 
(no smoking, students held responsible for property damage at 
school, dress code, hall passes) 

o School climate- -teacher emphasis on hard work and standards of 
excellence, teacher belief in student ability, teacher reports of 
disciplinary matters in their classrooms and school, rewards for 
achievement 

o School "structure" and context- -size of student population, 
percentage of students female, percentage of students minority, 
percentage of graduates who attend college, presence and enforce- 
ment of rules 



Inclusion of background variables as "controls" has become almost obliga- 
tory in social research. In the present case, however, strain theory provides 
explicit rationale for their inclusion. Those with low-status profiles should, 
in theory, experience restricted access to universally desired goals. They are 
therefore likely to resort to deviance (1) as an alternative means to achieve 
their goals (e.g., theft, cheating on an exam), and (2 x i out of frustration. 

Strain theory also indicates that achievements and aspirations combine to 
produce deviance. It is the discrepancy between achievements and aspirations 
that should produce deviance. 

Control theory provides the primary Justification for including measures 
of institutional integration and personal commitment. The theory indicate- 
that integration is a critical control mechanism. Individuals who become 
involved or integrated in institutional functions are taught to internalize 
institutional norms. Association with others as part of this integration 
provides a means to sanction behavior that is not approved. Personal commit- 
ment is predicted to be an outcome of integration. 

Psychological stress is included on the presumption that it is the natural 
result of discrepancy between goals and achievements. Inclusion of association 
with peers and parents is a direct implication of differential association 
theory . 

Economic theory implies that we need to have measures of individuals' view 
about the likelihood of being sanctioned for specific acts of deviance and 
their view of the severity of the possible sanctions. Such data are rare, and 
they are not present in the HSB data. In lieu of this type of detail, individ- 
ual perceptions of enforcement of school rules and student views of effective 
and fair discipline are included. 

The school climate variables are included on the premise that school 
policies and processes that affect academic achievement also are likely to 
influence deportment. The basic idea here is that a businesslike emphasis on 
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the tasks at hand, adherence to high standards, and similar aspects of climate 
tend to stimulate students to conform to school behavior codes. 



In theory, school structure influences behavior indirectly. For example, 
size of the student population affects participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties — as size increases participation decreases (Morgan and Alwin 1980). Also, 
large size may generate impersonality which affects feeling of belonging. 
Compositional variables such as percentage of graduates who attend college may 
influence student behavior by affecting the probability that a given student 
will be exposed to opinions and behaviors that favor college attendance, 
cutting classes, and other deviant behaviors at school. 



Although school deviance is treated in this paper as a set of dependent 
variables, one of the most strongly emphasized points in the literature is that 
deviance/conformity, and the factors that influence it are involved in a com- 
plex process of causal feedbacks (Diprete 1981; Elliott, Ageton, and Canter 
1979; Elliott and Voss 1974; Ehrlich 1979; Matsuada 1982; Colemen, Hoffer, and 
Kilgore 1982; Greeley 1982; Hawkes 1975). Sanctions, for example, presumably 
impede deviance, but deviance stimulates sanctions (Ehrlich 1979; Hawkes 1975). 
Similarly, achievement in school influences deportment in school, but deport- 
ment also presumably affects achievement (DiPrete 1981; Elliott and Voss 1974). 
Other factors also probably are part of a system of feedback effects involving 
deportment. Liska and Reed (1985) report models in which attachment to school, 
attachment to home, and misbehavior are depicted as part of a system of feed- 
back effects. 

Of the several categories of variables summarized in the preceding section 
of the paper, only background and demographic variables are unambiguously 
exogenous to the rest. However, the influence of each individual student on 
school variables such as those categorized as climate and structure probably is 
sufficiently small so that it can be ignored. Bidirectional effects cannot be 
ruled out unambiguously in the pairs of variables that are classified into the 
remaining categories. Neither can feedback effect among the five deportment 
variables be ruled out a priori; in fact, such feedbacks seem quite likely to 
occur. Figure 3.4 shows a stylized representation of these relationships. 

Although none of the effects among the endogenous variables can be dis- 
missed a priori, theory indicates that some pathways predominate. Strain 
theory in its early formulation emphasizes the effect of socioeconomic back- 
ground. Differential association theory emphasizes the impact of peer associa- 
tions on deviance. Control theory emphasizes the control mechanisms that 
operate more strongly when one is integrated into an institution. Both control 
theory and economic theory emphasize the importance of sanctions. Elliott and 
Voss (1974) and Elliott, Ageton, and Canter (1979) propose a multiple-sequence 
pathway leading to deviance. In their view, peer subculture is an important 
intervening mechanisms between strain and deviance. Strain produces stress 
that makes one seek peer support and renders one vulnerable to peer influence. 
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Figure 3.4. Schematic view of relationships among 
primary categories of variables 
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Elliott and his collaborators also emphasize that goals such as high 
occupational status, high income, and college education may be embraced differ- 
entially by different individuals rather than accepted uniformly across socio- 
economic levels. This view implies that middle and upper class persons may 
experience as much strain as lower status persons . This argument is proposed 
as an important explanation for the lack of empirical evidence supporting the 
hypothesis that socioeconomic status influences deviance. The idea that the 
discrepancy between goals and achievements plays a key role in the etiology of 
deviance is not easy to test empirically, however. 

Substantial debate exists in the literature on methods for testing hypoth- 
eses about effects of social mobility and "status crystallization" (Lenski 
1954, 1964; Blalock 1966, 1967; Hope 1975; Hotchkiss 1985). The essence of tne 
problem is the difficulty of separating out the effects of the components of a 
discrepancy- -in this case, aspiration and achievement- -from effeccs of the 
difference between the two. In this paper, we follow Hotchkiss (1985) and 
define a discrepancy effect to be indicated when the effect of one independent 
variable (aspiration) is positive and that of the other (achievement) is 
negative. In the ideal case where both independent variables are measured on a 
common scale, the absolute value of the two coefficients would be equal. For 
the present case, assume a linear relation such as-- 

deviance - a + (asp.) + b2 (ach.) 

where asp - aspiration, ach - achievement, aj, bi , and b 2 - constant. If b = 
~ b l " b l then this expression simplifies to ^ 

deviance - a + b (asp - ach) 
- a + b • strain 

In most practical circumstances, however, it is too much to expect that b 2 - 
-b^, exactly. For one thing, aspiration and expectation seldom are scaled the 
same. Ue therefore propose that a sign reversal between b]^ and b 2 , with b]^ > 
0, be taken as support for the view that the discrepancy between aspiration and 
achievement affect deviance. The following interpretation of this circumstance 
is advanced: 

y - a + b(asp - k ach) 

- a + b^asp + b 2 ach 

with b - bi, b 2 - -kb, and k > 0. In this case bi and b 2 exhibit opposite 
signs (bib 2 - -b|k < 0) . 

With this background in mind, one salient pathway to deviance stands out. 
This pathway is depicted in figure 3.5 below. 
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Figure 3.5. Difference model of strain hypothesis 



The broken line arcund "strain" indicates that strain is unmeasured. One 
might take psychological stress as a direct measure of strain, however, and 
propose the following empirical realization of the theory (figure 3.6): 
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Figure 3.6. Psychological stress as an intervening variable 

in the strain model 



In the early formulations of differential association theory, the focal 
variable was the ratio of attitudes favorable to deviance to those unfavorable 
(Sutherland 1947; Sutherland and Cressey 1970). Such attitudes were hypo- 
thesized to be learned in social settings, and peers were viewed as particular- 
ly potent sources of attitudes favorable to deviance. Family was assumed to be 
a source of unfavorable attitudes. Given this view, association with some 
peers should be more likely to foster deviance (attitudes favorable to devi- 
ance) than association with other peers. This suggests that the impact of peer 
associations on deviance strengthens as peers with whom one associates disagree 
with institutional norms and values; hence, a hypothesis of statistical inter- 
action is inferred. The following model reflects this view: 

deviance - a + b^ (peer time) + b£ (peer conformity) 
+ b3 (peer time) x (peer conformity) 
b3 < 0 

where "peer time" - time spent with peers, "peer conformity" - peer support of 
conformity with school norms; and a, b^, b2» and b3 - constants. Differen- 
tiating with respect to peer time, one finds that the effect on deviance of 
time spent with peers decreases as peer support for conformity increases (since 
b3 < 0)- -effect on deviance of time with peers - a + b^ + b3 (peer conformity) 
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Analysis 



The statistical analysis in this chapter is based on the cross lagged 
regression method. All the dependent variables are measured at time two and 
all independent variables are measured at time one. Lagged values of endo- 
genous variables are included as regressors in the full models, but not in the 
reduced form models. 

There is no fully established approach for analyzing longitudinal data, 
and other researchers rely on different methods. Liska and Reed (1985), for 
example, use both the cross-lagged method and a method based on two stage least 
squares in which lagged dependent variables serve as instruments. They cite 
Kessler and Greenberg (1981) in support of the latter procedure, and report 
results only based on those calculations. Recently, Liker, Kugustyniak, and 
Duncan (1985) published a piece in which they argue that both independent and 
dependent variables should be defined by the difference between time two and 
time one measures. In this methodology, changes in independent variables are 
used to predict changes in the dependent variables. One ostensibly attractive 
feature of this differencing methodology is that all variables that do not 
change between measurement points are "differenced out" and need not be 
included as controls in the calculations. In a now classic paper Duncan 
(1969) discusses models in which both lagged and contemporaneous values of 
endogenous variables are included on the right side. He concludes that identi- 
fication frequently may be a problem with this type of specification. 

The rationale for selecting the cross lagged method in this paper is that 
it can be derived rigorously from an explicit model of change over continuous 
time. The change model is expressed by a system of simultaneous linear differ- 
ential equations. A more complete description and justification of the meth- 
odology is given in the chapter in this document on the effects of guidance. 

Briefly, the basic point is that the variables which are to be studied 
here are part of a process that unfolds over continuous time. The measures we 
take of those variables are analogous to snapshots taken of the same scene but 
spaced at wide intervals. The times at which measurements are taken are large- 
ly arbitrary with respect to the process under study. Hence, in order to make 
sense of the data, it is necessary to rely on a model that expresses our best 
judgments about how the process does, in fact, operate during the time between 
measurements. In order to test the model, ultimately one must evaluate the 
forecasts that can be made from it. 

Other methods of handling panel data are not derived from an explicit 
model of how the variables change between measurement points; hence, it is 
impossible to assess what they do imply about the process, and it is impossible 
in principle to evaluate them against forecasts. The difference methodology, 
for example, is based explicitly on a cross sectional model that is invariant 
over time. As shown by Coleman (1968) in one of his seminal works on analysis 
of change, cross sectional models can be viewed as manifestations of dynamic 
systems that have reached equilibrium (i.e., no longer changing). Under the 
equilibrium assumption a difference methodology such as that advocated by 
Liker and his coauthors generates undefined regressions because all the 
difference variables would be identically zero. 
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There are, however, other ways to justify a difference model. One obvious 
example is- - 

dy/dt - ai + b^dx/dt 
dx/dt - a2 + b2dy/dt 

This model does i r deed generate the difference equations advocated by Liker and 
his coworkers, and it expresses a model about processes over time. The model 
is, however, simplistic to the point of being trivial. It can be rewritten in 
the following form: 

dy/dt - p 
dx/dt - q 

with p - (ai + bia2)/(l-b]b2) , and q - (a2 + b2ai)/(l-b]b2) . This result in- 
dicates that the rate of change in both x and y is constant over time. Since 
this hypothesis is a special case of the general linear differential equation 
system with constant coefficients that we rely on in this paper to justify the 
cross lagged regressions, a test of the simple difference model is implicit in 
the cross lagged methodology. The solution to the above pair of equations is: 

y t - y + P*t At - t 2 - t X 

x*. - x + qAt 

Thus the difference model implies that all coefficients in a cross lagged model 
are zero except the coefficient on the lagged dependent variable, and the 
coefficient on each lagged dependetit variable is equal to i.O. 

All this is not to argue that there are no problems using the cross lagged 
regression approach. The primary problems are statistical rather then con- 
ceptual, however (see, e.g., Hannan and Young 1977) 

The calculations for the regression analyses were carried out with data 
for which mean values were substituted for missing information. While this 
procedure does generate biased and inconsistent estimates of coefficients, 
there are four point that favor the use of mean substitution in the present 
analyses. First, experience suggests that differences between results, based 
on mean substitution and other practical methods «?uch as "linewise deletion" of 
cases or "pairwise deletion" generally are small. Second, calculating al^or- 
i'hms are much more efficient when no checking for missing data is required. 
For a large data set (with both many cases and many variables) this is an 
important consideration. Third, linewise deletion is entirely impractical when 
using as many variables as are used in the present study, because it eliminates 
too many cases (undoubtedly well over half in the present circumstances) . 
Finally, che algebra of regression analysis is not valid when the pairwise 
deletion method is used. Ordinarily it gives a close enough approximation when 
the sample size is large, but the experience of the present writers is that 
when product variables are included, as is the case in this paper, the pairwise 
method is more likely t n yield poor results than are the other methods. 
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Data 

Sample 

The data used in this paper are part of the High School and Beyond data 
base. The High School and Beyond (HSE) survey was sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, and the data collection was carried out by 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) . The HSB is a major longitudinal 
survey of high school youth. Base year da*:a ware collected in 1980, the first 
follow-up was completed in 1982, and the second fo .Mow-up was conducted in 
1984. Plans call for additional follow-ups at 2-year intervals. The base year 
survey contains data describing over 58,000 student respondents, split between 
students who were sophomores (N - 30,030) in 1980 and those who vere seniors 
(N - 28,240). 

Students in the sample completed questionnaires at each wave of data 
collection. The base year question:* ires requested information about respon- 
dents 1 background, personal characteristics, school experiences, career aspira- 
tions, attitudes toward work, part- time work during high school, and a number 
of other topics. The first follow-up for the younger cohort repeated most of 
the questions in the base year questionnaire, thus permitting extensive analy- 
sis of change. The first and second follow-ups of the older cohort and second 
follow-up of the younger cohort requested detailed information regarding work, 
family formation, education, military service, and attitudes. In addition to 
fhe student questionnaire data, a lengthy questionnaire was completed by the 

cincipal or other administrator of each school during the first two waves of 
data collection, students completed cognitive tests (senior cohort in base year 
only), teachers completed a brief checklist in the base year only, and a sub- 
sample of parents completed base year questionnaires. (See Jones et al. 1983 
and Frankel et al. 1981 for more detail). 

In addition to the primary HSB data, five research institutions formed a 
consortium to collect supplemental data from principals, teachers and other 
staff in approximately half of the original HSB schools. Members of the con- 
sortium are- - 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

The Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
The University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 

The Institute for Research in Educational Finance and Governance 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 9' . 05 

The Center for Educational Policy and Management 
The University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 
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The Center for the Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 



Members of the consortium have shared expenses of a subcontract with NORC to 
collect the data, have cooperated in constructing the survey questionnaires, 
and divided the work of data preparation. Data collection for the Supplemental 
Survey occurred in the Spring of 1984. It would have been preferable to have 
coordinated the timing of this data collection with that of the first follow-up 
HSB survey, in order to describe schools during the time period in which re- 
spondents were in attendance. The generally slow pace of change in institu- 
tions such as schools, however, suggests that the timing of the Supplemental 
Survey is not a serious enough problem to produce major distortions in the 
relationships of primary interest here. 

Five questionnaires were prepared for the Supplemental HSB survey, one 
corresponding to each of five types of respondents: high school principal, 
teachers, vocational coordinator, head of guidance, and community service 
coordinator. Up to 30 teachers in each school responded to the teacher ques- 
tionnaire; only one respondent per school completed each of the other question- 
naires. (See Jones, Knight, and Ingels 1984 for more detail on the Supple- 
mental Data collection) . 

This paper makes use of the base-year and first follovr-up questionnaire 
data on the younger cohort (1980 sophomores), base-year and first follow-up 
test scores, base-year principal data from the main HSB survey, and information 
from the principal and teacher and guidance questionnaires associated with the 
Supplemental Survey. Data from the principal and teacher and guidance ques- 
tionnaires of the Supplemental Survey and the principal questionnaire of the 
main survey were merged with r'udent dat' such that each student (up to 36) in 
a given school was assigned the same value on all variables taken from those 
questionnaires. Because less than half of the original HSB schools partici- 
pated in the Supplemental Survey, the sample size of the merged data is 8470. 

Merged File 

A large working data file was created for the statistical analyses. This 
data file consisted of six components: 

1. selected variables from the base -year younger cohort data; 

2. selected variables from the first follow-up younger cohort 



3. selected variables from the base-year principal questionnaire; 

4. selected variables from the principal questionnaire of the 
Supplemental Survey; 

5. selected variables from the teacher questionnaire of the 
Supplemental Survey ; 
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6. selected variables from the guidance counselor questionnaire of 
the Supplemental Survey; and 



7. selected variables calculated as within-school means of the 
base year student data. 

Separate data files were created containing the selected variables in each of 
these six components. Each of these files contains data transformations needed 
for analysis. These six files were merged in such a manner that all cases in 
which the respondent did not participate in both the base-year and first 
follow-up surveys were excluded. The resulting sample size is 8470, which is 
28. 2Z of the 30,030 members of the base-year younger cohort sample (31.2 
percent of the 27119 respondents to both the base year and first follow-up 
surveys). 



Four broad categories of variables are used in this study — outcomes, 
school and schooling characteristics, socioeconomic background and ascribed 
status characteristics, and geographic regions. 

Outcomes . Due to the longitudinal design of the HSB data, two measures of 
each outcome for each student respondents are available, one when respondents 
were high school sophomores and one two years later. The dependent variables 
in the regressions are always defined by the time-two measure. In every case, 
the corresponding time-one measure is included as one independent variable. 

There are seven subcategories of outcomes — student deportment, cognitive 
achievement, educational and occupational aspirations, attitudes about school, 
attitudes about self, peer relationships, as well as orientations toward work, 
family and community life. Their operational definitions are summarized as 



0 Deportment — four measures of student self -reported behavior: 

— days absent from school but not ill, measured from the begin- 
ning ot school to Christmas vacation. Six response categories 
were included: none, 1 or 2 days, 3 or 4 days, 5 to 10 days, 
11 to 15 days, 16 to 20 days, 21 or more days. Numeric codes 
for each of these categories were r^coded to the midpoint of 
the range. The upper category was assigned a value of 22. 

— days late to school. The same time period as days absent; the 
same response categories, and the same recoded were were used. 

— response to "Every once in a while I cut a class" (true/ 
false). 

— unprepared for classes, an index of student classroom prepara- 
tion. Students were asked how often they came to class without 
pencil or paper, without books, and without having homework 
done. Four response categories were provided, ranging from 
"usually" to "never." 



Variables 
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o Cognitive Achievement - variables include the following: 



— verbal test score, the average of standardized reading, writ- 
ing and vocabulary tests. The input tests had nominal means of 
50 and standard deviations of 10. The same means and standard 
deviations were used to create the standardized test scores at 
both time points. 

— math test sco^e, the average of 2 standardized mathematics 
tests, each with mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10. 

— student self -reported grades so far in high school, coded to a 
four-point scale. 

o Educational and Occupational Aspirations - responses to two 
questions: 

— educational expectation: "As things stand now, how far in 
school do you think you will get?" Nine response categories 
were provided. These are scaled to reflect the approximate 
number of years of schooling. 

— occupational expectation: "Write in here the name of the job 
or occupation that you expect or plan to have when you are 30 
years old. Even if you are not sure, write in your best guess. 
Which of the categories below comes closest to describing that 
job?" Seventeen bread response options were provided. A 
Duncan SEI estimate for each occupational category defines the 
numeric value of the variable. Nonoccupational categories such 
as "not working" and "homemaker or housewife only" were coded 
missing. 

o Attitudes about School — true/false responses to three questions: 

— interested in school, "I am interested in school." 

— satisfied with school, "I am satisfied with the way my educa- 
tion is going. " 

— don't feel safe, "I don't feel safe at this school." 
o Attitudes about Self 

— locus of control, scale consisting of six items such as "Good 
luck is more important than nard work for success." Five re- 
sponse categories ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree" were provided. Items such as the one quoted were 
reflected so that *-he scale is calibrated such that high 
numeric values rep "nt high internal locus of control. 

— self-esteem, a scale consisting of six items such as "I take a 
positive attitude toward myself." The response categories used 
for locus of control were used. All items in the index were 
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scaled so that high numeric values represented high (strong) 
self-esteem. 

— self-image, primary variables asking whether three statements 
about self are true or false: "I am overweight," "others 
think of me as physically unattractive," and "I am popular with 
other students in my class." 

Peer Relationships — four indices consisting of the following; 

— time with friends, the mean of four items, one indicating 

frequency of visiting with friends, one indicating frequency of 
"going out on dates," and one indicating frequency of talking 
on the telephone. Each variable had four response options: 
rarely or never, less than once a week, once or twice a week, 
and every day or almost every day. Codes assigned to these 
categories are 0, .5, 1.5, and 6, respectively. 

--type of friends, intended to reflect the degree to which the 
respondent's friends conform to institutional norms in school. 
It is composed of seven items: whether friend gets good 
grades, is interested in school, attends classes regularly, 
plans to go to college, and is popular, and how friends feel 
toward good students, and toward active students. The first 
five are true-false items, scored 1 = true, 0 = false. The 
last two are measured by three response options: 0 = do not 
think well of, 1 = makes no difference, 2 = thinks well of. 

— image that respondent believes peers have of him or her. This 
variable is an index of four items: whether friends view the 
re c pondent as popular, socially active, a good student, and a", 
important. Each item was scored in a three point scale: 1 = 
not at all, 2 = somewhat, 3 = very much. 

— having a steady date, defined by a single item asking whether 
one has a steady date. It is scored 1 = yes, 0 = no. 

Non-School Orientations — three indexes measuring student atti- 
tudes toward work, family, and community life. For each item in 
these indexes, three response categories indicated the degree of 
importance in the student's life. 

— work, including the importance of being successful, having 
lots of money, and being able to find steady work. 

— family* including the importance of finding the right person 
to marry and having a happy life, living close to parents and 
relacives, and g tting away from "this area" of the country. 

— community, indicated by the degree of importance of being a 
leader in the community, being able to give one's child better 
opportunities, and working tc correct social and economic 
inequalities. 
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School and Schooling Charecteristics . Thirty-four variables were selected 
from the HSB-base year school file, from the principal, teacher, and guidance 
questionnaires of the Supplemental Survey, and from within-school rae^ns cal- 
culated from base year student data. In addition, the analyses include eight 
region dumm ' variables. These school characteristics are classified into seven 
broad categories, listed below. The first three are from the base year school 
questionnaire. 

o Sector — contains three dummy variables, one for public schools, 
one for Catholic schools, and one for other private schools. 
"Other private schools" refers to those that are neither 
Catholic nor public. The public-school dummy is omitted from the 
regressions; hence, the coefficients on the other two indicate 
comparison to public schools. 

o School desegregation — a dummy variable indicating whether the 
school was under a court order to desegregate (l=yes). A 
variable indicating the percentage of students bussed to achieve 
racial balance in the schools is also included. 

o Demographic and socioeconomic composition — variables describing 
the demographic and socioeconomic composition of schools: 
percentage of black students, percentage Hispanic, number of 
students, percentage from disadvantaged families. 

o School policies — a classification that includes a somewhat 

heterogeneous collection of variables that generally are viewed 
as legitimate instruments of school policy and practices. Four 
subcategories are included: 

— facilities and resources, including the ratio of teachers to 
students, a rough indicator of the reciprocal of class size, 
and the percentage of staff with 10 or more years experience 

— teacher characteristics, variables largely inf luenceable by 
deliberate policy. These are the proportion of staff with 10 
or more years tenure; proportion of staff who are Hispanic, who 
are black, and who are female; and the average teacher 
attendance percentage 

— curriculum, including the number of math and science courses, 
number of vocational courses, and number of nonacademic and 
nonvocational courses (sometimes characterized as "frills" in 
debates over school curriculum; e.g., drivers training, art, 
courses in marriage and family). 

— exposure to schooling, measured by average daily attendance. 
The importance of time spent in learning has been argued 
strongly (Wiley 1976; Wiley and Harnischf eger 1974). 

o Student Context — two variables describing the educational charac- 
teristics of students in the school. These are the proportion of 
the 1979 senior class attending college, and proportion tnat 
dropped out of school. Four variables are also included that 
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describe the respondent's perceptions of the school's disciplin- 
ary quality: whether school discipline is perceived to be fair 
and to be strict, whether school deportment rules are enforced, 
and whether a list of misbehaviors (such as failure to obey 
teachers, talking back to teachers) are a problem. 

As noted above, the variables describing educational char- 
acteristics are taken from the base-year questionnaire; student 
perceptions of discipline are taken from the base-year student 
questionnaire and are computed as school means. The rationale for 
including variables of this type stems from arguments to the effect 
that student context has an important impact on individual stu- 
dents. Students attending a school from which a high percentage of 
students attends college, for example, are themselves more likely 
to attend college. Such arguments have a venerable history in the 
social sciences (Coleman 1961 ; Coleman et al. 1966; McDill and 
Rigsby 1972), but the strong warnings against overinterpretation of 
contextual effects (Hauser 1970, 1971, 1974) must be answered 
before the inference of contextual effects is warranted. 

o School Quality Judgments (staff) — an index composed 8 items 

asking the principal to evaluate the degree to which matters such 
as drugs, theft, vandalism, and conflict are problems in the 
school. 

Seven school and schooling variables were taken from the Supple- 
mental Survey data, they are as follows: 

o Teachers' estimates of the ability/capacity of students in the 
school to learn. This variable is an index composed of four 
items: the ability estimates given by teachers as a ratio to the 
school mean verbal test score; belief on the part of teachers 
that many students do not have the capacity to learn the material 
(reflected), teachers' belief that students' habits reduce 
students' chances of success (reflected); and teachers' belief 
that their efforts are wasted (reflected). 

o Teacher's estimates of disciplinary climate. This variable is an 
index of four items from the teacher questionnaire. These are 
teacher belief that tardiness to class interferes with teaching, 
whether teachers are expected to enforce school-wide disciplinary 
standards, percentage of class time each teacher estimates is 
devoted to getting students to behave; and how teacher ranks the 
importance of discipline and good work habits in a ranking of 
educational goals. 

o Teacher emphasis on high performance standards and press for hard 
work and learning. This variable is an index of 15 items from 
the teacher questionnaire. The items include rank order of 
importance of academic excellence (out of a list of seven), 
percentage of class time spent on routine matters (reflected), 
percentage of class time spent on instruction, amount of homework 
time assigned (estimated), percentage of homework checked for 
completion, percentage of homework graded, number of major exams 
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per grading period, number of quizzes per grading period, days 
required to return exams (reflected), days required to return 
quizzes (reflected), time spent in class reviewing quizzes, time 
spent m class reviewing exams, number of writing assignments per 
grading period, and percentage of students recognized in class 
for academic achievement. Items from the teacher questionnaire 
were averaged for each school prior to calculating index values. 

o Percentage of students rewarded for academic achievement. This 
variable is defined by dividing the number of students rewarded, 
as estimated by the principal on the Supplemental Survey princi- 
pal questionnaire, by the size of the student population, taken 
from the base-year school questionnaire. 

o Primary guidance services. This variable is defined as the mean 
of four items reported on the guidance questionnaire. These 
items estimate student utilization of four types of guidance 
services considered to be "primary delivery modes" by the guid- 
ance professions: classes on vocational information, units in 
academic classes on vocational matters, individual counseling, 
and group counseling. 

o Secondary guidance services. This variable is defined as the 
mean of the utilization of 15 types of guidance services con- 
sidered by guidance professionals to be of secondary importance. 
Examples include assemblies, career days, tours of postsecondary 
institutions, and tours of local business firms. 

Each item entering the above two indexes is defined as the product of the 
number of students using the service and the average time or frequency of use. 

o Counselor student ratio. This variable is the number of coun- 
selors (from the guidance questionnaire) divided by the number of 
students (from the base year administrator questionnaire). 

These school and schooling characteristics are viewed as representing a 
rough and imperfect causal hierarchy. In this hierarchy, sector is viewed as 
being unaffected by the other categories of variables, but it may affect them. 
kSi™« iSK* aP ^ C cora P osition raav be effected by sector (Coleman, Hoffer, and 
Kilgore 1982). On the other hand, demographic composition probably is not 
affected by the other groups of variables but may affect them. Student 
behavior context (e.g., college attendance) may be influenced by sector and 
demographic characteristics but is not likely to affect sector and demo- 
graphics. Teacher activities in the classroom may be affected by sector, 
demographics, and student context. However, the causal hierarchy may break 
down here, because it is possible that classroom actions affect student context 
(e.g., dropout rate). The school policy variables may be affected by sector, 
demographics, student context, and teacher actions. They may, in turn, affect 
quality judgments. Again, however, the causal hierarchy partially breaks down. 
The policy variables may, for example, affect student context and teacher 
actions in classroom activities. 
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Status Characteristics . Fifteen status characteristics were entered in 
each regression equation as statistical controls. These characteristics are: 
race (l=black, O=other); ethnicity (l=Hispanic, 0=other); father's occupation 
(Duncan SKI assigned to 14 broad occupational categories); father's education 
(approximate number of years); mother's occupation (Duncan SEI, the same cate- 
gories used for fathers); mother's education (defined as for fathers); log of 
family income; number of siblings; father in household (l=in household, 0=not 
in household); mother in household (defined as for father); other female 
guardian in household ;defined as for father); other male guardian in household 
(defined as for father); whether student lives alone; number of family pos- 
sessions from a checklist (e.g., two or more cars/trucks, 50 or more books, own 
bedroom); whether the youth has his or her own study space; whether family owns 
home (l=yes, 0=no) ; and number of rooms in the home as a ratio to the number of 
persons in the home. The first three of these variables are ascribed status 
characteristics; the rest are indicators of the socioeconomic status of one's 
family . 

In addition to the substantive status variables, five missing-data dummies 
were included in each regression that also included the corresponding status 
characteristic. One missing-data dummy is associated with each of the follow- 
ing variables: father's occupation, father's education, mother's occupation, 
mother's education, and family income. The missing-data dummies aelp to re- 
solve in an empirical way what would otherwise be knotty conceptual and mea- 
surement difficulties, such as how to treat mother's occupation if she reports 
she is a "housewife only" or how to compensate for the likelihood that re- 
porting errors on income are negatively correlated with income. 

Region . Dummy variables for each of eight geographic regions as defined 
by the U.S. Bureau of Census are included in the regressions. The West North 
Central region is omitted and therefore becomes the comparison group. These 
variables are included because past experience with the HSB data shows that 
they affect results on substantive questions, even when extensive controls for 
other variables are included. 



The full impact of cne Dackground variables and school variables would be 
masked in models conta-i ing all the lag^e^ endogenous variables on thp right. 
Therefore, empirical e cimates of effects are presented in three steps. First, 
a reduced-form model is examined which contains all background variables as 
predictors and the five deportment variables as outcomes. Second, the school 
variables are added to the reduced form model, and finally the full model is 
examined. After completing these steps, the model is trimmed by deleting 
variables that exhibit little or no effects, and the bidirectional effects of 
the parsimonious version are considered. All results are displayed separately 
by gender. Since the Supplemental Survey of High School and Beyond contains 
fewer than half of the original sample of schools, most calculations were 
carried out without the variables taken from the supplemental que tionnaires* 
Models estimated from the sample contained in the Supplemental Survey are 
identified in the tables; otherwise, the full sample was used. 

Table °.l displays the reduced form estimates. None of these effects are 
large and the k-squares are small. The results generally are sensible, though 
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NOTES : 
I. 



VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 

ABSTSH2 ABSENT FROM SCHOOL 80 T HOT ILL, T2 

LA1ESH2 LATE TO SCHOOL, T2 

CUTCLS2 COT CLASSES NCR AND THEN, T2 

N0TPBEP2 INDEI OP COHIHG TO CLASSES UNPREPARED , T2 

DR0P00T2 RESPONDENT DROPPED OOT OF SCHOOL 

NEHEKGL1 HEB ENGLAND REGION DOHHT 

BIDATL1 MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION DONNT 

S0ATL1 SOOTH ATLANTIC REGION DOHNT 

ESCNTBL1 EAST-SOOTH CENTRAL REGION DOHA I 

HSCNTRL1 MSST-SOOTH CENTRAL REGION DOHNT 

ENCNTRL1 EAST-NORTH CENTRAL REGION DOSBY 

N00NTN1 HOOTAIN REGION DOHBY 

PACIFIC1 PACIFIC REGION DOHHT 

LIVALN1 RESPONDENT LIVES ALONE 

FATHER 1 FATHER LIVES IN HOOSEHOLOD 

0TH6RD 1 CTHER HALE 30ARDI AN LIVES IN Ha 

N0THSR1 HOT HER LIFE5 IN HOOSEHOLD 

0TFGRD1 OTHER FEMALE GOARDIAN LIVES IN BH 

NSIBS1 NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 

FTH0CC1H FCTHER'S CCCOPATIOH 

FTHOMIS 1 HISSING DATA DOHNT FOR FATHER'S OCC 

FTHEDC IN FATHER'S EDUCATION 

RTH0CC1H ROTHES'S OCCUPATION 

NTBOHIS 1 HISSING DATA DOHNT FOR BOTHER'S OCC 

HTHEDC1H BOTHER'S EDOCATOION 

NTHEBIS1 HISSING DATA DUMMY FOR MOTHER'S ED 

LF3JNC1N LOG OF FAMILY INCOHE 

LFMINIS1 HISSING DATA DONBY FOR FAMILY INC 

H0B0HN1 PARENTS OWN THEIR HONE 

HOMCROWD NO. OF ROONS IN HONE/MO. OF RESIDENTS 

P0S5ALL1 NUMBER OF POSSESSIONS IN HONE 

BLACKC.1P RESPONDENT IS BLACK 

HISPNIC1 RESPONDENT IS HISPANIC 



2. PROBABILITIES ARE FOR THG-TAXLED TESTS 

* P < .01 
** P < .001 
*** P < .0001 
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the detailed pattern could not have been anticipated. Father present in the 
household reduces truancy, tardiness and the propensity to drop out of school; 
this is true for both genders. These are beha/iors that probably can be more 
readily monitored from the home than can cutting class and coming to classes 
unprepared, so the results are reaconeble. The pattern of effects that pre- 
sence of parent figures in the home have on dropping out of school is quite 
interesting and is observed for both males and females. Having a natural 
parent, either father or mother, in the home discourages dropping out. Having 
a guardian who is not one's biological parent in the home encourages dropping 
out. Siblings tend to stimulate misbehavior in school and dropping out. There 
are few significant effects of parental education and occupation. Curiously, 
high family income tends to stimulate these mild forms of deviance except that 
there i a slight tendency for youth from high income families not to drop out 
of sch .. The first of these two findings supports results reported by 
DiPretc: (1981). The effects of race and ethnicity exhibit erratic sign 
reversals across the five outcomes. These effects generally are small, but 
black females are 4.5 percent less likely to drop out of school than are white 
females. 

Estimates of effects of school variables are displayed in tables 3.2 and 
3.3. Table 3.2 contains estimates of all school variables except those 
contained in the supplemental survey; these results are based on the full 
sample. Table 3.3 shows estimates of effects of the variables from the 
Supplemental Survey. They were calculated from the smaller sample; Both 
tables are based on calculations in which all exogenous variables listed in 
table 3.1 were included in the models. Table 3.3 does not repeat listings of 
estimates of effects for variables not measured in the Supplemental Survey. 
Those estimates, derived from the reduced sample, generally are close to those 
based on the full sample, but the levels of statistical significance are 
snialler . 

School effects on absence generally are quite small. Only one coefficient 
is significant for males; the school mean rating for fair discipline tends to 
reduce absence for high school males. For females too, only one coefficient is 
significant in table 3.2, but it is not on the same variable as for males. As 
peicentage of faculty Hispanic increases, there is a slight tendency for 
absence to decrease. This result aoes not have an obvious explanation. Also, 
for females the teacher discipline (estimate of climate (problems) has a 
statistically significant positive effect on absence. 

In contrast, several measured factors influence tardiness, and the pattern 
is similar for females and males. Students attending non-Catholic private 
schools are late more often thL. public school students. Students attending 
large high schools are more frequently tardy than students attending small 
school. Interestingly, as the percentage of disadvantaged students rises, the 
frequency of tardiness declines. Also, schools with experienced teaching 
staffs tend to discourage tardiness, though this effect is small and non- 
significant for male3. The school mean rating of effective discipline has a 
negative effect on tardiness, and so does the school mean rating of fair dis- 
cipline for males. The percentage of students the principal reports receiving 
rewards for academic excellence (table 3.3) helps to reduce tardiness, but the 
efrect is not quite statistically significant for either sex. Out of the 
variables from the Supplemental Suney, teacher estimate of disciplinary 
problems in the school haj a positive effect on tardiness for both sexes, and 
teacher estimate of student ability has a positive effect for males. 
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TABLE 3.2 

EFFECTS Or SCHOOl f ARIA BLES: 

SKCLOOIRG SOPPLEBERTAL SOiTEI DATA 



CAT8SCH 

CPTTSCB 

LSI IE f 

P t* AT "0 

S TUNIS' 

FACHISP 

STOdLACK 

FACeLACK 

CLRE3C0L 

STUDPCP 

SI'J BUSED 

HBTHSCjT 

IVOCEDl 

RFKILS1 

STUJISAD 

TFACH STU 

FEHSTAFF 

S*UFE AAL 

ATETABSI 

BORE 1 OTfi 

DCS EG RE 

KRULADflR 

SERPBLH 

BHRUL ST 1 

ASPHSCQ 1 

ASRJFDS1 

BSRFRDS 1 



STARDAIDIZ ED COEFFICIEBTS 



RALES 



CATH3CB 
OPfTsCH 
' ^ISI721 

PER ATEVD 
\ ' STOHISP 
OrACHlSP 
STUfiL kCK 
F ACBL kCK 
^CLPEGCOl 
. r STODROP 
'* STOBUSEO 
« RHTHSCl 1 
^ IVOCEDl 

* 3FRIL S 1 
STODI SAD 

* TEACHSIU 
-FEBSTAKF 

,. . STOFEHAL 
• - AVETAB5H 
,. ..ICRE10TI 
' OESEGRE 
. ^HiOLAOAR 
SERPBLH 
HIAULST1 
, ASPHSCQ I 
, BSREFDS1 
- 8SRFR0SI 



A8STSH2 
-0.0301 
-0.0166 
-0.0050 
0.0157 
-0.0 132 
O.Oui," 
0.0264 
-0.0192 
0.0099 
0.0013 
0.00*1 
0.005* 



LATESH 2 



0.0017 
0.0025 
).00S« 





B0TPREP2 
•0.0130 
0.0 in 
0.0027 

8.0907 
•0*T8* 
0.0179 
0.003i 
•0.0325 
0.0268 
•0.0129 
-0.0002 
0.0118 
-0.0233 
-0.00*7 

0.006 1 

o.oi;** 

~0>9 
161 
.v08f 
.0264 

•A%\ 

.0396 
067 
369* 



DR0PO0T2 
-0.0136 
0.0032 
0. 0053 
0.0039 
-0.0033 
-0.0106 
-0. 0195 

0.0*95* 
-0.0112 

0. 0**8«** 
-0. 0002 
-0. 0*20*** 
-6. 006* 
0. 0078 
-0. 0010 
-5.0117 

0. 0376* 
-Q.010H 
0023 




STARDABDIZID CCEFFICiERTS 



FEBALES 



A1STSB2 

-0.0315 
-0.0056 
.0367 




-8 



3* 

003* 
._ 03*8 
0. 0*95** 
0.03*6 
0. 00 30 
0.0007 

8: HI 

o. o**. f*** 

~ 00*1 

lUir 

0. 00 52 
0.0260 
5. 033*4* 
3.0166 
0. 0*63** 
00* 

ih 

• 00** 
•0351** 

. 0 1 If, 
.0?5J 
085 
030 



TABLE 3.2 -- - continued 

„ "JECTS OF SCHOOl TARI ABLES: 
EZCLDDING SUPPLE AEITAL SORVEI DATA 



CA'HSCB 

OPffSCB 

LSI *E 1 

PER AT Ef D 

STOHISP 

FACHIS? 

SIOBLACK 

FACBLACR 

CLRE5 COL 

STODROP 

STOBUSSD 

IBTHSC11 

IV0C£D1 

IFR t LSI 

STODI SAD 

TEACHSTO 

FEAST AFf 

STOFEAAL 

ATETAdSI 

B0RE1 OTR 

DESEGRE 

SIULADBV 

SERPBLS 

(lMOlSTl 

fl^PHSCOl 

BSREF OS 1 

BSRFR DSl 



UNSTAIOARDIZED COEFFICIEITS 



BALES 



CATBSCB 

OP? TSCH 

LSIZE1 

PER AT EI D 

STUHISP 

7ACHISP 

SIOBLACK 

F ACBL ACK 

CLREGCOL 

STU DROP 

STOBUSEO 

RBTHSCTT 

RTOCE01 

RFR ILS1 

JT0DI5AD 

TEACH STU 

f EA5TAFF 

STU fE HAL 

ATETAdSX 

boreiOtb 

DESEGRE 

RRULADBR 

SEBPBLA 

ARRUL ST ] 

BSPUSCOl 

BSREFDSI 

BSIFBDS 1 



ABSTSA2 
-0.4223 
-0.3*21 
-0.0253 
0.0020 

f.!W 

0.00*7 
-0.0055 
0.0018 
0.0005 

hul 

0.009* 
0.0101 
• 0011 

:MW 

^.000* 

-Wo* -8 




COTC 
-0.08' 
0.06. 



Ct 

if 



S2 



8 lot -?EP2 
.02j1 
.0426 

!.0020 
.0008 
.0012* 
.0010 
.0001 
.0013 
0.0007 



0.0865 
0.0d26 
0.0105*** 



'.lilt 

.0031 



00 
1*26 
310 
619 
0065 
70*1 



:? 



52* 



0 
0 

9 . 

0:820*0 

0.0292 
0.0998 

I'M 

0.65J8** 
0.5608* 




D80PO0T2 
-0.01*1 
0.00*9 
0.0020 
0. 0000 



-8: 



0000 

13 



ORSTAROABOtZEO CO EFFICIENTS 



FEBALES 



ABSTSB2 
.1755 

Toll 

•01«2* 
• 0058 
,00*2 
,0034 
107* 



-8 



0003 
0878 
0579 
0.0*67 
0*5 

022 
-.00*2 

m 

-0.1265 

TMM 

-0.269* 
-0,2250 



LATESfl 2 

0l6767 
0.3008*** 

-8:88?J 

O.OOM 
0.0060 
.0056 
.0099*** 
.0009 
.0012 

:11W 

.0336 
.0055* 

• 01*7 
.001* 

• 00«« 
.0179 

-8l09*? 

-Q.9677*** 
0.0116 




0003 

!. 0003 
. 0011* 
• 0001 
0. 00 15*** 
0.0000 
-0.0137*** 
-5. 0027 
0. 0023 
0. 0000 
-0.0160 

0.0008* 
-0. 0002 

-8: 

.00*0 

Mr 

-0. 00** 
-0.0025 



D8OPO0T2 
-0. 0*65* 
-0. 0063 
0.012* 

-I'M" 

-0. 0001 
0. 0000 

-o.ogo* 
-o.oooi 

0. 0012*** 

0.0002 
-0.0131*** 
-0.0139* 
-0.0015 

0. 0J03 
1.0667* 

1. 0003 
0G09*'< 

.0000 

-O.OO'J 
02d9** 
C06R 
. 016/ 
0. 0068 
-0. 0031 
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E ^C J WAWIUBLE 



VARIABLE 

ABSTSH2 

LATESH2 

C0TCLS2 

NOTPH EP2 

DROPO0T2 

CATHSCH 

OP7TSCH 

LSIZE1 

PERATBND 

STUHISP 

FACHISP 

STOBLACK 

PACBLACK 

CLREGCOL 

S703ROP 

SrOBOSED 

RSTHSC 1 1 

HV TED1 

BP ~1 

S'*-.. \D 

TEACHSrO 

FEB ST AFP 

STUFBBIL 

AVETABSR 

BORRIOIR 

DE5EGRE 

BRULAORB 

SERPBLH 

BRROLST1 

1SPHSCQ1 

HSREPD51 

RSRFR DS 1 



OEFIBITIOBS 

??SS N 2U F §2S rt S CH0 2* BOT BOT ILL, 12 
LATE TO SCHOOL. T2 

COT CLASSES ROB AND THEN, T2 

CORES TO CLASSES OBPREPAfiBD, T2 

BESPOBDEBI DROPPED OOT OF ScHOCL 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL DOHHT 
OTHER PRIVATE SCHOOL DOBHI 

£SS 2 F » u 35" o?. stodebts ib school 

iUJlJXA T 2& Z ** s ATTEBDIB6 SCHOOL 

SfSSSSS*25 21 S?S2 B I« hispabic 
SSSSS22&S5 SS JicoLTi hispabic 

£EBCEBTA6E OF S TBI DEBTS BLACK 



EHCEBTAGF OF f 1COLTI BLACE 
OF CLASS OF «79 ATTE1DIB 
OF STODEBTS BHO DROP COT 



ATTENDING COLLEGE 



.OF STODEBTS BOSSED FOB BACIAL BALABCE 

SR2SS2 91 5H H .°" sc * cooes es offered 

NOHBEH OF fOC ED COOBSBS OFFERED 
BOBBER OF * FRILLS' COORSES OFFERED 
% OF STODEBTS DISADVANTAGED 



OF FACOLTT FEHALl 

,°.L5I°2 2I, * S FEBAL. 
'ERAGB % OF TEACHERS ABSEBT 



ADBIB REPORT OF BO* OF ROLES ENFORCED 
PRINCIPAL INDEX OF SER PBLHS IB SCH 

if-S IJ8 151951 & Tmib enforced 

SCH HEAR: STO RATING OF DISC PBL.1S 
SCH HEAR: STO RATZNS OF EFFECTIVE DISC 
SCH BEAR: STO BATIBG OF FAIR DISC 



PROBABILITIES ARE FOR THO-TAILED TESTS 



• 

»* 



P < .01 
P < .001 
P < .0001 
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TCllfIL 

TCRDI5C 
TCRSXCL 
FBBBEVD 

cob ex p 

COOKS St 0 



TABLE 3.3 

EFFECTS OF SCHOOL fABXABLBS; 
IBCLODHC SOPPLSBBBTAL SOKfET DATA 



3TABDABD12BD COIFFZCIEVTS 




5B2 



■ALBS 



LHESe 2 .CO 



Q.1948" 
0.1081** 
0.0023 
.0*95 

• 0189 
.0480 

• 0224 



III! 



J??5 8 " - 


D! 


tO FOOT 2 


0622 




1168 


5l8H 




moo 


ft 'ff 


1 


>203 


M%9 




)068 



FBI ALES 



TCBABIL 
TCHDISC 
ten EX CI 
PEGBKUD 
COBEX P 
PEBFEXF. 
COO BS STO 



ABSTSB2 

m 

>002 
>0«6 
>2S8 




!«••• Silt 

Elite 



P00T2 



22 



Of ST A IPAIPIEEO COEFFXCIEtTS 
■ALBS 



?CHABXL 
CHDISC 
TCBEXCL 
PEBBEVD 
CQtEXP 
PEBFEXP 
COO MS ST 0 



ABSTSB2 
Q.38M 
0.262U 
-5.1957 

-o.huo 

0.0000 
0.0009 
-8.690* 




BP2 




0T2 



FEBALBS 



?CHABXt 
CBDXSC 
TCBEXCL 
PEBIEHD 
C01 EX P 
PEBFEXP 
COOBSSTB 




ll 0000 
O.0000 
-0.6086 




BP2 
*** 




OT2 



BOT 



VARIABLE DBF IB IT 10 BS 

ABSTSB2 

LATESH2 
CUTCLS2 

80TPBEP2 
BOP00T2 



fCHABXL 
CBOXSC 
TCBEXCL 
FEBBSVD 
COBEXP. 
PEBFEXP. 
COUBSSCO 



COT Clh$$l$ BOV ABO TBBB. T2 



BBS! 



TEACH SB 

?BACBBB 
BACB ■ 
PBZBCXPA 

ufHxzA- 



ATIBG OF STO ABILITT 

4?JB8 OF DISC PlEf 

"°IS OB ACADBNIC „ 

T9 BD|0 



OISC PILBS I 

BACH BBf BAi IS OB ACADEMIC BXC 

Bf.POBT OP } STO fitV 

IAIT " 



■ sea 

BLLEBCB 



JTILXZATIOB Or PBIR 
OTXLX tATIOB OF SECOBDA* 
BO. OP COUB3EL0BS/BO. " 



O0J4ABCB 
* A— ~0ABCB 
OP StOOXITS 



cs 
itcs 



ERLC 



PBOiA**UTXBS ABB FOB TOO- TAXIED TESTS 



t 

*** 



-21. 
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rabiible Dfrmmrits 

HH!S2 aese>i Ilot> school 60T pot ill. T2 

LATESF2 LATE TC SCHOOL, 12 ' 

C0TCLS2 CIT CLASSES HOW AID THER, T2 

ROTPREP2 CORES IC CLASSES URPREPAHED, 12 

DEOPOUT2 RESFCRURT DfiOPPEO OCT OP SCHOOL 

CATBSCP CATBCL1C SCHOOL DORM 

OPfTSCH OTHER If If ATE SCBOOL DURHT 

LSI211 LCC OF »URFER OP STUDERTS IB SCROOL 

PEKATERD AfE X CP STODERTS ATTERD1HG SCBOOL 

ST0R1SI "BCIBIACE OP STUDERTS RISPARIC 

PACHISP FEECFRTAGE OP FACULTY BISPAR1C 

STUBLACE PFRCEH1AGE OP STUIDFRTS BLACK 

FACBLACK PEFCIR1ICE OP PACOLTf BLACK 

CLRECCCL I OF C1ASS OP *79 ATTERDIBC COLLEGE 

STUDROP X OF STIELHTS WHO DROP OUT 

?.S r S'i£ t|iT 2 bossed roR RACIAL balarce 

KBTBSC11 KIR R CP RATN OR SCI COURSES OFFERED 

BfOCEDl BUHL tk CP IOC ED COURSES OFFERED 

5IRIL51 RUPBEB CF 'FBILLS' COURSES OFFERED 

STUDISAD X CF SIltEETS DISADf ARTAGED 

TEACBSTO BCRUB CF TEACHERS/RO. OP STUDEBTS 

PEHSTAFF X OF FACliLTT PERALE 

STUFERAL X CF SlUCERTS FEMALE 

AfETARSk AVERAGE X OP TEACHERS ABSEKT 

ROBE10TE X OF TEACHERS HITB > 10 IRS EIPERIEHCE 

DESEGKE SCR URLEE COURT CRDER TO DESEGREGATE 

RRULAtfR ACPIK flFORT OF BO. OP RULES EBFORCEE 

fIXRCXIAl 1HDEI OP SEE PE.LBS IH SCR 

RRRULST1 SCh REARS STU REPORT OP R RULES EHFORCED 

RSPBSCC1 SCR pears STU ratirg op disc pblrs 

rSFEf DS1 SCR FEAR: STU RATIRG Or EPPECTIf E DISC 

RSRPRDS1 SCE REARS STO RATIRG OP PAIR DISC 

TCMABII TEACREf RATIRG OP STO ABILIlf 

TCHD1SC TFACFEI RATIRG OP DISC PBLRS IR SCR 

TCBEICL TEACH If FBAS1S OB ACADERIC EICELLERCE 

H*?!* 15 FURrilAL EE PORT OP X STU REWARDED 

COREir_ UTIIlZmOR OP PRIRART GUIDAHCE SfCS 

FERPElF CT1L1ZA11CR Or SECOHDAAY GUIDAHCE SfCS 

COURSSIO BO. CF CCURSELORS/RO. OP STODERTS 



PROBAEILITIES ARE /OR TWO-TAILED TESTS 

• P < .01 
** F < .CC1 
♦** P < .CC01 
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Catholic schools tend to discourage cutting class, buc the effecv is not 
statistically significant for females. Large schools stimulate cutting class 
for females, and the effect is positive but not significant for males. It 
seems anomalous that the percentage of graduates who attend college has a 
positive effect on cutting class, for both sexes. The percentage of students 
disadvantaged reduces class cutting, but the effect is significant only for 
females. The school mean of student perceptions of rule enforcement and the 
school mean student perceptions of effective discipline also reduce class 
cutting. The school mean of student reports of discipline problems In the 
school has a positive impact on class cutting for males, but the effect is 
small and nonsignificant for females. The average of teacher assessments of 
the disciplinary climate also has a strong positive effect on cutting class for 
both sexes. Since this index is defined so that high values are associated 
with disciplinary problems this result is reasonable. 

Few of the school vari&oles included in these modes influence coming to 
class unprepared. Strong effects are evident on Catholic and other private 
schools for females. Both types of private schools increase the incidence of 
being unprepared in class. This result contradicts the arguments advanced by 
Coleman and Greeley and their coworkers regarding the influence of private 
schools (Coleman, Hoffer, and Kiigore 1982; Greeley 1982; Hoffer, Greeley, and 
Coleman 1985). Also, the teacher disciplinary climate variable has a strong 
positive effect on coming to class unprepared for females. For males, the 
percentage of Hispanic students and the school mean student rating of fair 
discipline both have slight but statistically significant negative effects on 
coming to class unprepared. For females, the school mean rating of disciplin- 
ary problems in a school has a positive impact on being unprepared for class. 

Finally, Catholic schools tend to inhibit dropping out of school for 
females, but this effect is small and insignificant for males. For males, the 
percentage- of the faculty who are black, number of math and science courses 
offered, and school mean perceptions of the number of rules enforced tnd to 
inhibit dropping out; percentage of dropouts in the school, percentage of 
facjulty that is black, and percentage of the teaching staff that is female 
exercise slight positive impacts on dropout. 

It is apparent from these analyses that no single characteristics of 
school nor any constellation of factors that are easily measured in a survey 
has & dominating influence on student deportment. The significant effects that 
do occur are small, and the pattern is scattered. Generally, the signs of the 
significant coefficients agree with a priori expectation, but rhere are a few 
surprises. Perhaps the primary unexpected result is the lack of consistent 
strong effects of private schools on these deportment variables. 

Estimates of the effects of the endogenous variables on deportment are 
shown in table 3.4. Again, most effects are fairly small, and the pattern 
appears scattered. There are three important exceptions, however. First, 
grades in school consistently have a negative effect on misbehavior. The 
negative and highly significant coefficients appear on all five outcomes for 
both genders. Second, the more time one spends with peers, the nore one 
deviates from school norms of attending school, arriving on t\»ne, going to 
class, and going to class prepared. Time spent with peers also increases the 
likelihood of dropping out of school. The signs of all these coefficients are 
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TABLE 3.4 

FEEDBACK IPPECTS OP EIDOGEIOO 5_?AII A0LES 
STAIGAIDIZEO CCEmCIElTS 

mis 



o 



PAIEHT1 
BARilEOl 
S POOS El 
CHIL0I1 

nimy 

SIPR0S1 
lilOLSTff J 

Miami 

8 AH SO C] 
TAHSDCj 

paiihH 

P Ml DC All 
■OlELf 
CATML I 
JEHU 111 
PROPEL] 
IELPI51 
ACAOH IC1 
A TCHAD] 
TCP BALI 
BATHS 02 1 
OCCASPI 
EDASPI 
EDASPBt 
IPECGI21 
IP5CLY2I 
POPOLlf 
IEG01T2I 
TIHHPIll 
TTPPRID J 
SOtaAGlf 
TIBP TTI 
TlHUf All 
if OIK? AM 
COB ROB] 
P ABUT I 
LOCUS 1 
TBSCLI 
0SEIB1 
COBCPl 
0EPIESS1 
SATPSB 
INT ISA 
BTSAFB 

otivaf 

UBAIlt 
ABSTSH 
LATESH 
COTCLS 
■ 0TPIEP1 



ABSTSH2 



LAS1 
I TCI 
PTI 




0 10 POUT 2 



0BJ5"* 



TABLE 3.4 — continued 



T 



PBEOBACKEPPECTS OP E80OGE8O0S f All AILES 
STAIOAIOIZEO COEFFICIENTS 



PIBALtS 



?AFC!»T1 
KARRI EDI 
SPOUSEl 
CHIL0I1 
SPHSCQL1 
SBEP0S1 
SIPIOSI 
IBULST01 
I EICOKI J 
IEICU 112 
GAHSDCl 
TAHSOCJ 
PARIITl 
PAIdCAll 
I0REL1 
CAT HI 1 
JEWISH] 
FIQIELl 
IELPRS1 
ACAOBIt 
AVGIA 
VERtf A. . 
BATHS 021 
OCC AS Pi 
E0ASP1 
EOASPfl 
IPECG 
IPECL 
POPUL _ . 
3EGOAT21 
TIBHPII] 
TTPF1 10 j 
SCIBAGE I 
TMF TIP 
riBl?AR| 
V0RKVAL1 
COflflOlf 
PAHILM 
LOCUS 1 
TISCL AS I 
OSEIITCt 
COICPTI 
OEPIESSl 
3 AT PS HI 
tITBSH 
KT3APE 
OflHGT I 
UIATIT 
AISTSH 
LATESH 
CUTCLS1 
BOTPitEPI 



ABSTSH2 

0.0255* 
-0.0090 



LATESH 2 



S.oota 
.0052 



IIC I 
101 

ilI 

021 - 

PI 

it: 




0I0PO0T2 



10 

9«»»» 

•a 



So 9 !? 
UiV 



007* 
5|19» 

foil 

w 

5i«i 



10*1 
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TABLE 3.4 — continued 

FEEDBACK EFFBCTS_OF_IS0OGEIO0S_T AIIABLES 
OlSTABOAIDIZtO COEFFICIEf TS 
I A LIS 



cHitomi 

SIFPDS1 
HIULST01 
lEICUfRt 
BEKCllljj 

TAHS0C1 

PUiRTt 

PAIDC All 

MOREL 1 

CATHL1 

J Elf IS Hi 

FIQICLl 

RElPRSI 

ACADSIC1 

AT Ct A 01 

TERBA LI 

BATHS 02 1 

OCCASPI 

CDASP1 

2DASPB1 

K PECG 12 1 

IPECLI21 

POPUlRt 

BZCOA T21 

Tinvr » 

TTPFB8D 

S 01 HA GE 
TIHF Tf I 
TIHtiFAl 
HOIKTAL 
COH AO 11 
FAHILYI 

Locus 1 

TISCL AS I 
USEIITCl 
COICPTT 
DEPIESf 
SAT FSB 
IRTISH 
BTSAFE 
OTIHGTl 
OIATBT] 
AOSTSHl 
LATE5H1 
COTCLSI 

■on i ep i 




.HI 



.0061 
• 009' 



20I2 
'Mil 

01 
29 
MO* 

oei 

0991 



61 

te 



1 0.0157 



C0TCLS2 

o. iJo*> 

0.0129 
0.0027 

0.0102 
0.0069 



1:H 



Hilt 

o.iim 

0.0 212 

hm 



_ tola 

.056j*** 

• 777M** 

• 2«69«" 




I0TPIEP2 

"f»l 
50 
063% 
.0660 

.0200* 
.0088 

:bn 

.0180 

>: W 

.08*1 

I'M 

5.0063 
$.0083 

wr 



08QP00T2 

•Bii 




.0222 
• 0061 
"1U 
016 
019 
.0048 

:««••• 
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TABLE 3.4 ~ continued 

FE CO BACK EFFECT? 0F_E8DOGEB00S f All ABLES 
OBSTAIOAIOIXED COEFFICIEITS 



FEBALES 



PAIEBT1 
HAI2IED1 
SPOUSE I 
CHIL0E1 
SPHSCOL 1 
JIEFOST 
SkTROSI 
RRUl" T? • 
I EI CU 111 
BEICU U2 
GAHS0C1 
TAKS0C1 
PAP IT1 
PAIDCU1 
B0REL1 
CATHL 1 
JEW IS Hi 
FRQREL1 
IELPIS1 
ACADBIC1 
AYCIA01 
TEI9A LI 
BATHS 021 
OCCAS PI 
EDI SP I 
EOJLSPfll 
KPEC5 821 
I PECLf 21 
POPULI] 
I EC OA Til 
TIHHFII ] 
TTPFI ID1 
SOlHAGBt 
TIH- TIP 
TIHffP Al ] 
BORKT AL1 
COflflfflT 
FA1ILT1 
LOCUS 1 
TISCL AS 1 
USEIITCl 
COICPTf 
DEPRESS 1 
SATFSdl 
ilTRSHl 
I TSAFE) 
0TIH5T1 
OIATRT] 
ABSTSH] 
LATESH1 
CUTCLS1 
80TPIEP1 




688**« 
32*"* 



,.0102 
J. 006* 
{.0015 

• 0168 
-0.0005 
-0.0J02* 
" fOi* 

J 

5001 
)056*«* 
9*06*** 
U68*** 



080POOT2 

0. 035* 

0. 1229* 

0. 00*8 

0. 12J9"* 
"0.0030 

0.0019 

0.00*1 

0.0005 
-0.0011 

5.0055*** 

0.0025 
-0.00 13 

"oloJeS* 

0.0285* 
-0.0077 

8.0081 
• 0026* 
0.0004 
-0.0043 

}. 000? 
9003* 

5. 071**** 

V.oaSf!** 

0. 00*8 
-0.0150 

0. 0000 
-5.Q199* 

w 

0. 00* 

-0. 008 
-0.01*3 
0.0057 
0.0017 
1.0168* 
?.017«* 
.0178 
.0092 
0028 
?106*** 



-0.0029 
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VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 

ABSTSH2 ABSENT PROH SCHOOL BUT NOT ILL. T2 

LATESH2 LATE TO SCHOOL- T2 

COTC T S2^ COT CLASSES NOW AND THEN. T2 

HOTPBEP2 COflES TO CLASSES ONPREPAbIeD. T2 

DBOPO0T2 BESPONDENT DROPPED OOT OP SCHOOL 

PABENT1 HAS AT LEAST ONE CHILD 

HABBIED1 HAS BEEN HABBIED 

SP0USE1 SPOUSE LIVES IN 1*S HODSEHOLD 

CHILDN1 R'S OWN CHILD LIVES IN THE HOUSEHOLD 

SPHSCQL1 AVE STO BATING OP SCHOOL DISC PBOB LESS 

SBEFDST STUDENT BATING OF EFFECTIVE DISCIPLINE 

SBFBDS1 STDDENT BATING OP FAIB DISCIPLINE 

NBULST01 STO BEPOBT OF N OF BOLES ENFOBCED 

NEICOBB 1 INDEX OF PABTICIPATION IN EXCUBB ACT. Tl 

NEXC0BP2 INDEX OF PABTICIPATION IN EXCOBB ACl! T2 

GAHSDC1 GUIDANCE COUNSELOB DOESN'T CABE WHAT TO 

TAHSDC1 TEACHEB DOESN'T CABE HH AT TOOTH DOES AF 

PARINT1 INDEX OF PABENT INTEBBST IN STUDENT 

PABDCAB1 PABENT DOESN'T CABE HHAT STO DOES AFTEB HIGH SCHOOL 

■OBELI 10 RELIGXON 

CATHL 1 CATHOLIC RELIGION 

JEHISH1 JEWISH BELIGIOH 

FB0BEL1 BEGULAB ATTENDENCE AT RELIGIOUS SEBV 

BELPBS1 THINK OF TOUBSELF AS RELIGIOUS 

ACADHICl ACADEHIC OB COLLEGE PBEP HS PGR 

AVGBAD1 GRADES SO FAR IN HIGH SCHOOL 

VEBBAL1 COHPOSITE VEBBAL TEST SCOBE 

BATHS D21 COHPOSITE HATH TEST SCORE" 

0CCASP1 OCCUPATIONAL ASPIBATION AGE 30 

EDASPR1 SCHOOLING TOOB HOTHEB HANTS XOU TO GET 

XPECGB21 EXPECT TO GRADUATE FBOH HS 

XPECLT21 BHEN EXPECT TO LEAVE HS 

P0PULB1 POPULAB BITH OTHEB STUDENTS 

BEGDAT21 DATE 8EGULABLI. GOING STEADT 

TIHWFRN 1 INDEX OF TIRE SPENT NITH PEER FRIENDS 

TIPFBND1 INDEX OF TYPE OF PEER FRIENDS 

S0IHAGE1 INDEX OF PEERS' VIEWS OF SELF 

HHP TYP TIHW?HH1*TIPFHHD1 

TIHWPARI INDEX OF TIKE SPENT WITH PARENTS 

R0BKVAL1 WORK OBIENTATION COHPOSITE SCALE 

COHflURI COHHUNITI OBIENTATION COHPOSITE SCALE 

PAHILY1 FARILT OBIENTATION COHPOSITE SCALE 

LOCUS 1 , . LOCOS OF CCNTBOL COHPOSITE SCALE 

TNSCLAS1 INDEX OF FEELING TENSE IN CLASSES 

USEINTC 1 INDEX OF FEELING CLASSES ABE USEFUL 

C0NCPT1 SELF-ESTEEH COHPOSITE SCALE 

DEPRESS 1 INDEX OF FEELING DEPBESSED 

SATFSH1 SATISFIED WITH EDUCATION 

IN TBS HI INTEBESTED IN SCHOOL 

NTSAFE1 DON'T FEEL SAFE AT THIS SCHOOL 

0VBWGT1 OVEBWEIGHT 

UN A*3T1 PHYSICALLY UNATTRACTIVE 

ABSTSH1 ABSENT FBOH SCHOOL BOT NOT ILL. Tl 

LATESB1 LATE TO SCHOOL. Tl 

C0TCLS1 CUT CLASSES NOW AND THEN. Tl 

N0TPBEP1 INDEX OF NOT PBEP ABED FOB CLASSES, Tl 



PROBABILITIES ABE FOB TNO-TAILED TESTS 

* p < -Q 1 
** P < .001 

** P < .0001 
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positive though they are not statistically significant when coming to class 
unprepared is the dependent variable and for females when dropping out is the 
outcome variable. Third, the educational expectation variables — When do you 
expect to leave school? and Do you expect to graduate from high school? — have 
the expected effects on dropping out; they are negative. 

The "strain" hypothesis that the effects of aspiration and achievement 
should exhibit opposite signs is not supported. The usual measures of educa- 
tional and occupational expectations exhibit no significant effects on the 
deviance measures. As noted, the two variables — when one expects to leave high 
school and whether one expects to graduate from high school — do affect dropping 
out. These effects are negative as are the effects of achievement (as measured 
by grades — the only significant effects of achievement). Thus the predicted 
sign reversal between aspiration and achievement is not supported when dropout 
is the outcome. For the other outcomes, none of the aspiration variables has a 
statistically significant effect for females; hence, the strain hypothesis is 
entirely unsupported for females. For males, the date one expects to leave 
high school has a small positive effect on truancy and on cutting class, and 
therefore exhibits the expected sign reversal with respect to the effects of 
grades. The coefficients on the aspiration variable are lose to zero, how- 
ever, and a consistent pattern across outcomes and sexes is not present. 
Consequently, the strain hypothesis is not well supported. 

A somewhat di r ferent interpretation of the strain hypothesis, however, is 
consistent with the data. If one assumes fairly universal acceptance of the 
desirability of getting good grades in school (student protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding), then the negative "*>act of grades can be interpre- 
tated as the result of frustration over failuie to meet a socially accepted 
goal. Of course, pending further empirical data, this interpretation must be 
viewed as speculative. 

It is particularly interesting thpt the only variable describing peer 
associations that has consistent effects on the deportment outcomes is the 
index of time spent with friends. The degree to which one's peers conform to 
school norms does not exhibit a pattern of strong effects. Neither does the 
interaction term defined by the product of time with peer friends and type of 
friend (degree of friends' conformity to c chool norms). The youth's view of 
how other students see him/her is not important in the models either. Having a 
steady date does, however, tend to increase the likelihood of dropping out of 
school, for both males and females. But it doesn't affect the other behav- 
iors. 



The test scores for math and verbal achievement generally do not exercise 
strong "ects on deportment, but most of the coefficients that are statistic- 
ally si_ .if icant imply that whatever is measured by achievement tests tends to 
stimulate misbehavior. The coefficients on both math and verbal tests for 
females coming to class unprepared are fairly strong. These results are not 
predicted by any theory of deviance. It is likely that they are due to an 
ability factor measured by the tests. With grades constant, one must exert 
less effort as ability increases, hence the consequences of coming to class 
unprepared would be negatively related to test scores. 

The largest effects involving the deportment variables are associated with 
feedbacks among the deportment variables. This was unambiguously the case in 




the estimates based on the full model, as shown in the bottom rows of table 
li I n thC interest of Parsimony, however, a trimmed model was estimated 
that eliminates most of the endogenous variables. All five deportment outcomes 
were retained in the trimmed model. Time spent with friends and grades were 
retained. All possible feedbacks involving these variables were estimated 
using the lagged regression methodology. The background and school variables 
in previous models were retained as statistical controls, but their coef- 
ficients are not tabulated. Additionally, two expectation variables were 
included on the right side of these models-Expect to graduate from high school 
and When expect to leave high school. These two variables are included pri- 
marily as strategic controls in the dropout equations, in lieu of having a 
lagged measure of dropout. Their coefficients are not tabulated, however, 
lable 3.5 displays the estimates. 

As in the full model, the dominant coefficients are associated with ef- 
Itl f° f f i e * 0Ttment ^riables on each other. The prinary missing links are 
the effects of truancy on in-school misbehaviors-tardiness, class cutting, and 
going to class unprepared. Truancy has a very strong effect on dropping out, 
however. Also, all three in-school deportment variables are associated with 
positive effects on truancy. By comparison to the effects of truancy dropout, 
the other affects are small. These patterns are clearly discernible for both 
temales and males. 

The strong impact of grades on all five deportment variables is even 
clearer in the trimmed model than in the full model. Poor grades stimulate 
misbehavior and dropping out. Similarly, time spent with friends stimulates 
misbehavior and dropping out, except that the effects of time with friends on 
going to class unprepared are small and not statistically significant The 
results in the trimmed model closely parallel those in the full model'. 

With one exception, the effects of grades and time with friends on the in- 
school deportment variables are stronger than the corresponding reverse-direc- 
tion effects. The exception is that not coming to classes prepared increases 
time spent with friends, while the opposite effect is nearly zero. Finally 
grades affect time spent with friends; the effect is negative. Time spent with 
friends also exercises a negative effect on grades, but the magnitude of this 
ettect is smaller than the opposite direction effect. Remarkably, all these 
effect" 8 h ° ld b ° th LhUS im P rovin 8 confidence in the stability of the 

The predominant paths in thes- findings can be reduced to the following 
parsimonious model (figure 3,7): 6 
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Misbehavior 
in School 
Tardiness 
Cutting class 
Not prepareu 




Figure 3.7. Parsimonious version of model of deviance in high school 



In this simplified representation, grades directly affect association with 
peers, misbehavior in school, and truancy. Association with peers directly 
affects misbehavior, and truancy. Misbehavior affects truancy, and truancy is 
by far the dominant factor in determining whether one drops out. Other paths 
are associated with significant effects, but those pictured are the main ones. 



Summary and Conclusions 

This study examines the effects of a broad range of variables on relative- 
ly mild forms of deviance associated with being in high school. Five measures 
are u±c6 as outcomes — truancy, tardiness, cutting class, coming to classes 
unprepared- and dropping out of school. Although theories of deviant behavior 
are targeted to violations of more serious norms than these, other sources of 
theorizing on the topic are scarce. Major theories of deviant behavior there- 
fore are used as a basis for constructing a specification of tie empirical 
models. Background variables and school variables are defined as exogenous. A 
large number of endogenous variables are included as predictors of deviances 
because their importance is indicated by one or more theoretical points of 
view. These variables include achievements in school (grades, test scores), 
associations with peers, aspirations for future education and occupation, 
participation in extracurricular activities at school, attitudes such as 
commitment to home and family, indicators of .;• ;ychological stress, attachment 
to school, and religion. 

The effects of background and school variables in reduced-form models i*3 
uniformily low, but the patterns of significant coefficients are reasonable 
though somewhat erratic. Of the numerous endogenous variables included (other 
than deportment variables), grade average in school and time spent with one's 
peers are the primary . determinants of the five forms of school deviance. The 
4Ukiti$ti& ttk deviance measures on each other are by far the strongest and 
most consistent, however. 
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TABLE 3.5 

FEEPBACK EFFECTS AflOIG EIOOCEHOUS fAiUBLES: 
TIlHRED RODE1 



A TGI A 01 

TIHVPU1 

AfiSTS H1 

LATESHl 

CUTCLS! 

I0TPBEP1 



A¥G2A D1 
TlNUFtlt 

ABSTSH1 
LATESHl 
C UTCLS1 
■ OTPI BP 1 



AfGRADI 
TIBUP BHl 
ABSTS HI 
L AT CS Hi 
C0TCLS1 
■OTPtEPI 



STANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS 



HALES 



AT6PA02 
0.S985*** 

-0.0253** 
0.0*00*** 
0.00*5 

-0.0097 

-0.0*67*** 



AVGBAD2 
0.502**** 
-0.01 2 1** 
0.0065*** 

-o!oiu9 

-0.0*66*** 



TIHVFBB2 
-0.0*60*** 
0.2656*** 

-o.5oie 

O.C" 



.0000 
0.026«* 
0.0197 



ABSTSR2 

8. 0?6 1 
•0533*** 
0. 155**** 
0.0609*** 
g.0926*** 



?• 0. 063«*** 



.0079 
•0789*** 



0*27*** 0.0719*** 0. 0536*** 



STANDARDIZED COEPPICIEITS 



AT6BAD2 




.239*** -Q 


:• 


I228** 0 




!,!?•• J 








lit:.. 8 



TIflfF8R2 



)370*** 
220*** 

its 



PEBALES 



ABST5S2 LAT! 

'0.0721*** -0.025 

0.0395*** 0.0*25*** 

0. 1779"* 0.0228 

0.08*0*** 0.3007*** 

0.0661*** 0.061**** 

0.026** 0.0559*** 



V. VIOI 

0. Q60< 
0. 0511 



OlSTAIDAtOIZEO COEFFICIENTS 



■ ALES 



TIHVPIB2 

-0.0760*** 
0.2*99*** 

►0.0006 
0.0000 
0.0795* 
0.0366 



ABSTSN2 
■0.2*70*** 

8. 1*96*** 

0.057**** 
0.8311*** 
0.2502"* 



LATESH2 C0TCtS2 

-0.2625*** ~0. 0383*** 

0.1292*** ' ^ 

-o.ooos 



0.26***** 
0.798**** 
0.*7*7*** 



0. 0202*** 

o. o5o* 



0. 0041 
0. 2*02*** 
0. 0357*** 



UBSTABOAtOIZED COEPPICIEBTS 



PEBALES 



EP2 
••• 



0. 0038 
0. 0387*** 
0. g357*** 



m 

O.Q*27*** 
0.26*3*** 



0.0228* 
O.Q*97*** 
-0.0009 



C0TCLS2 

■8:8m::: 

0.0180 
960**** 
~M9*** 
10*** 



-0.000, 
0.0*85*** 
0.6*78*** 
0.291**** 



lifer" 



IOTPREP2 
). 058**** 



•0. 

.5:l>02i 

0.00*6** 



0.0550*** 
0.2225*** 



loUi!** 

0.0016* 
0.0331*** 
■ 0.000* 



AT6BAD1 

TIHUPRBI 

ABSTS HI 

LATESHl 

CUTCLS1 

■OTPBEP1 



AYGIAD2 
0.5288*** 
"6.0113** 
0.00*5** 
0.0075 
-0.02tf6* 
•0.65*8*** 



^ T i5SCi"2 ABSTSH2 
0.06*3*** -g.^*98*** 



0.32B6*** 
0.00*1 
-0.0052 
0. 12*1*** 
0.0826*** 



- » .125*** 
0. 1669*** 
0. 0068*** 
0.5751*** 
0.1639* 



LATE5H2 
-0.1271* 
0.126**** 

wia... 

0.559**** 
0.3631*** 



CUTCLS2 
-Q. 0221*** 
0. 0255*** 

0. 
0. 



0. 0020 
0. 007* ••• 
0.2802*.. 
0.63 7$ 



-0.0317... 
0.00U 

0.0525*.. 
0.2286*** 



,,D*0»O0T2 
■0.0359».. 
0.0065** 
5.Q11S*** 
0.0000 
0.03«0*** 

•5. do H 



NOTES: 

1, 



T1BIAB! 
AVGRAD 
TIHWFRN2 
1BSTSH2 
LATESK2 
CUTCLS2 
NOT PREP 2 
DROPOUT2 

AVGRAD1 
TIMWFPN1 
ABSTSH1 
LAIESH1 
CUTCLS V 
NOTPR EP1 



DEFINITIONS 

GRADES SO PAR IH HIGH SCHOOL, T2 
TINE SPENT WITH PEER FRIENDS* T2 
ABSENT FROH SCHOOL BUT MOT iLl.T2 
LATE TO SCHOOL. T2 ' 
CUT CLASSES NOW AND THEN. T2 
CORES TO CLASSES UNPREPARED. T2 
RESPONDENT DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL 

GRADES SO FAR II HIGH SCHOOL. T1 
TIHE SPENT WITH PEER FRIENDS* T1 
ABSENT FROH SCHOOL BUT MOT lf,L, T1 
LATE TO SCHOOL. T1 ' 
CUT CLASSES NOW AND THEN. T1 
COHES TO CLASSES UNPREPARED, T1 



2. PROBABILITIES ARE FOB TWO-TAILED TESTS 



* P < .01 
** P < .001 
•** P < .0001 
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The picture that emerges from these results is one in which school devia- 
nce, at least in the relatively mild forms studied here, is generated by the 
competitive structure of the grading syscem and by the reactions of individuals 
and their peers to it. Once deviant behavior of one type is established, it 
tends to stimulate other types of deviance in a system of mutually reinforcing 
feedbacks. This pattern of deviance substantially raises the chance of drop- 
ping out of school. For instance, the likelihood that a t>pical male will drop 
out of school is raised fron. 9 percent to 13 percent if his absences per semes- 
ter increase from about 3 to about 7 (from the mean to 1 standard deviation 
above) . Although background and school characteristics exercise some scattered 
effects on school deviance, it is not possible to extract from the variables 
explicitly included in the present analysis a clear picture of how schools can 
influence their students 1 behavior. 

The extent to which it is important to student achievement that students 
conform to school norms is also unclear. The effects of grades on deviance, 
for example, are substantially stronger than the effects of deviance (except 
dropping out, of course) on grades. Also, none of the effects of deviance on 
test score performance is large, and only one is statistically significant. 

Although the primary goal of this paper is not to test theories of devi- 
ance, those theories do provide important organizing framework for the analy- 
ses. It therefore is useful to note the implications of the findings for these 
theories. We find fairly clear support for the effects of peers on deviance, 
thus implying support for differential association theory. We do not test the 
detailed psychological specifications of that theory however (see Sutherland 
and Cressey 1978; Jensen 1972; Matsueda 1982). Also, the relatively strong 
impact of grades on deviance found in this paper suggests some degree of sup- 
port for strain theory- -on the assumption that the mechanism accounting for the 
effects of grades is strain produced by failure to achieve socially prescribed 
goals (high grades). The version of strain theory proposed by Elliott and his 
coworkers (Elliott anf Voss 1974; Elliott, Ageton, and Canter 1979) defined by 
effects of the discrepancy between aspiration and achievement is not supported 
in these data however. 
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CHAPTER 4 



POST -HIGH SCHOOL LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES AND SCHOOLING 
Lawrence Hotchkiss 



Introduction 

The previous chapters in this report have investigated factors that influ 
ence student outcomes measured while the students remained in school. This 
type of study lends important insight into the process that generates during 
the high school years the skills and attitudes that shape employability after 
leaving high school. In the context of employability development, however, 
the ultimate criteria must consist of labor market outcomes after leaving high 
school. There are two important respects in which examination of schooling ef 
fects on student knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors measured while the youth 
remain in high school may yield an incomplete picture of the employability en- 
hancement Junction of schools. First, the individual outcomes measured during 
high school may not have the presumed effects on labor market experience after 
leaving high school. Second, the goals, organization, and function of high 
schools may contribute tc the employment prospects of former students in ways 
that do not operate by changing the ''employability profiles" of their stu- 
dents. Examples of this type of school effect include linkages to employers, 
provision of job information, and operation of a job placement service. 

This chapter complements prior work on the employability development func 
tions of schools in ways implied by both of these points. First, it examines 
effects of attitudes and deportment of youth, measured while they were seniors 
in high school, on employment outcomes after leavii. Mgh school. Second, it 
merges data from the Supplemental Survey of the Hig. School and Beyond with 
these base year and first follow-up data on the senior cohort to examine ef- 
fects of school services such as guidance, placement, linkage, and provision o 
job information on early labor market outcomes. 



Context 

The labor market faced by youth immediately after leaving high school com 
prises a very special context, in contrast to the job and wage structures in 
the broader market for all adults (Freeman and Wise 1982; Hollingshead 1975). 
A composite of the employment experience of typical youth just aftei leaving 
high school is as follows: youth tend to take jobs with wages at or near the 
minimum, jobs that require little training, jobs with little chance for ad- 
vancement, and jobs with little or no job security. In short, jobs in the 
"secondary labor market" (Doeringer and Piore 1971). Further, individual job 
attachment is low and youth shift jobs in a seemingly capricious fashion 
(Osterman 1980) . At least some of these features of the youth labor market 
and the behavior of young workers have been known, or at least believed, for 
many decades. Wilms (1983), for example, cites opinions on the youth labor 
market that are similar to the description just given and that date back be- 
fore 1910. 

A number of factors are believed to influence the employment experience 
of youth just after they leave high school. Surveys often find that employers 
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put dependability as the most important characteristic of a new hire. Since 
training requirements are limited and tend to be firm-specific, willingness 
to work hard is the key ingredient (Wilms 1983, 1984; Lester 1954; Hollenbeck 
and Smith 1984). Other scholars have made similar claims on a priori grounds 
(DiPrete 1981; Bowles and Gintes 1976), Wilms (1983) gives the following 
characterizations: 

A majority of employers (63 percent) regarded good work habits and 
positive attitudes as crucial to an employee's succecs on the job. 
These attributes — typically '» ined as 'following the rules and 
working hard 1 — were considered especially important in entry-level 
jobs that require only a short vocational preparation Lime for the 
average worker to become productive. When asked to describe suc- 
cessful entry-level employees, 97 percent mentioned those who were 
hard working and reliable, rather than those with special skills, 
(p. 2) 

Hollenbeck and Smith (1984) conducted interviews with employee representatives 
js part of their study of factors influencing hiring decisions of employers of 
young workers. They summarize their findings m the following terms: 

A large percentage of employers making comments about their experi- 
ences with young workers in entry level jobs expressed concerns 
over the poor attitudes exhibited by young people while at work. 
These comments included references to poor employee work habits, 
motivation, and responsibility. These characteristics include 
problems with workmanship, customer interaction, absenteeism, and 
tardiness (p. 75) 

Of course, other characteristics also are mentioned by employers, the most 
common being proficiency in basic skills and communications (Wilms 1983). Vo- 
cational training is not often cited, and is not preferred over other types of 
secondary school study. 

The empirical record regarding factors that affect entry-level employment 
experiences does not yield a clear picture. Rang (1984) and Rang and Bishop 
(1984) find that basic skills do not affect wage and hours, but vocational 
courses, good grades in vocational courses, and internal "locus of control" 
do have positive effects. Consistent findings that vocational study has strong 
positive effects on early labor market experience have not been reported, how- 
ever, but some generalizations appear to have emerged in recent work. The 
nost consistent finding is that young women with business and office skills 
earn more than noncollege women without such training (Campbell et al. 1982; 
Rumberger and Daymont 1982; Mertens and Gardner 1981; Grasso and Shea 1979). 
Also, vocational courses apparently are beneficial if the job one gets is 
related to the training (Rumberger and Daymont 1982). 

Another consistent finding is that working part time during high school 
contributes to earnings after leaving high school (Stephenson 1981; D'Amico and 
Baker 1984; Ellwood 1981; Mortimer and Finch (forthcoming), Meyer and Wise 
1982). Finally, race and sex differences in employment outcomes are strong 
(Freeman and Wise 1982). Wage differences by race have declined in recenc 
years (Shapiro 1984), but large racial differences in unemployment rates per- 
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years (Shapiro 1984), but large racial differences in unemployment rates per- 
sist (Young 1982). Wage differences by gender are especially strong and app^r 
co remain even within occupation (Treiman and Hartman 1981) 



Dc.ta 



The data used in this paper are part of the High School and Beyond data 
base described in Chapter 1. The High School and Beyond (HSB) survey was 
sponsored by the National Center for Educaton Statistics, a..^ the data collec- 
tion was carried out by National Opinion Research Center (NORC) . The HSB is a 
major longitudinal survey of high school youth. Base year data were collected 
in 1980, the first follow-up was completed in 1982, and the second follow-up 
was conducted in 1984. Plans call for additional follow-ups at 2 -year inter- 
vals. The base year survey contains data describing over 58,000 student re- 
spondents, split between students who were sophomores (N - 30,030) in 1980 and 
those who were seniors (N - 28,240). All members of the base year sophomores 
cohort were included in the target sample for the first follow-up, but only 
about 13,000 of the senior cohort were included. 

Students in the sample completed questionnaires at each wave of data col- 
lection. The base year questionnaires requested information about resondents' 
background, personal characteristics, school experiences, career aspirations, 
attitudes toward work, part-time work during high school, and a number of other 
topics. The first follow-up for the younger cohort repeated most of the ques- 
tions in the base year questionnaire, thus permitting extensive analysis of 
change. The first and second follow-ups of the older cohort and second follow- 
up of the younger cohort requested detailed information regarding work, family 
formation, education, military service, and attitudes. In addition to the stu- 
dent questionnaire data, a lengthy questionnaire was completed by the principal 
or other administrator of each school during the first two waves of data col- 
lection, students completed cognitive tests, teachers completed a brief check- 
list in the base year only, and a subsample of parents completed base year 
questionnaires. (See Jones et al . 1983 and Frankel et al . 1981 for more 
detail) . 

In addition to the primary HSB data, five research institutions formed a 
consortium to collect supplemental data from principals, teachers and other 
staff in approximately half of the original HSB schools. Members of the con- 
sortium are as follows: 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State Unviersity 
Columlbus, OH 43210-1090 

The Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
The Unviersity of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 
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The Institute for Research in Educational Finance and Governance 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

The Center for Educational Policy and Management 
The Unviersity of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Members of the consortium shared expenses of a subcontract with NORC to collect 
the data, coopera'ed in constructing the survey questionnaires, and divided the 
work of data preparation. Data collection for the Supplemental Survey occurred 
in the Spring of 1984. It would have been preferable to have coordinated the 
timing of this data collection with that of the first follow-up HSB survey, in 
order to describe schools during the time period in which respondents were in 
attendance. The generally slow pace of change in institutions such as schools, 
however, suggests that the timing of the Supplemental Survey is not a serious 
enough problem to distort the major relationships. 

Five questionnaires were prepared for the Supplemental HSB survey, one 
corresponding to each of five types of resondents: high school principal, 
teachers, vocational coordinator, head of guidance, and community service 
coordinator. Up to 30 teachers in each school responded to the teacher ques- 
tionnaire; only one respondent per school completed each of the other ques- 
tionnaires. (See Jones, Knight, and Ingels 1984 for more detail on the 
Supplemental Data collection) . 

This chapter makes use of the base-year and first follow-up questionnaire 
data on the older cohort (1980 seniors), base-year test scores, Dase year prin- 
cipal data from the main HSB survey, and information from the principal, teach- 
er, guidance and vocational questionnaires associated with the Supplemental 
Survey. Information from the principal, teacher, guidance, and vocational 
questionnaires of the Supplemental Survey and the principal questionnaire of 
the main survey we-e merged with student data such that each student (up to 36) 
in a given school was assigned the same value on all variables taken from those 
questionnaires. Information from the teacher questionnaire was averaged for 
each school prior to the merge. Because less than half of the original HSB 
schools participated in the Supplement* Survey, the sample size of the merged 
data is just over 5,000. 

A large working data file was created for the statistical analyses. This 
data file consisted of three components: (1) selected variables from the base- 
year older cohort data; (2) selected variables from the first follow-up older 
cohort data; and (3) selected variables from the principal questionnaire, the 
guidance questionnaire, the teacher questionnaire, and the vocational quid- 
tionnaire of the Supplemental Survey. Separate data files were created con- 
taining the selected variables in each of these components. Each of these 
files contained data transformations needed for analysis. These three files 
were merged in such a manner that all cases in which the respondent did not 
participate in both the base-year and first follow-up surveys were excluded. 
The resulting sample size, excluding the supplemental data, is 10,126, which is 
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36 percent of the 28,240 members of the base-year older-cohort sample. T7 ith 
the supplemental data included, the sample size is reduced to a maximum of 
5,041 (18 percent of original total). 



Analysis and Variables 

The analysis of data proceeds in three parts. First, we examine the ef- 
fects of (1) deportment in high school and (2) work attitudes on wage, hours, 
and unemployment. Three direct measures of conformity to school norms are used 
in this analysis- -days absent from school but not sick in the first half of the 
senior year (truancy), days tardy to school in the first half of the senior 
year, and cutting class "now and then" (yes or no). These three variables are 
the same as those described in the previous chapter. The questions regarding 
coming to class unprepared that were used in that chapter were not asked of the 
senior cohort. A dummy variable indicating whether one received a high school 
diploma or GED also is - included. This variable is similar to the dropout vari- 
able used in the previous chapcer. In addition, three variables indicating 
having been sanctioned for some unknown infraction(s) are part of the analysis. 
Thise three variables are having "discipline problems in school," having been 
suspended from school, and having been "ir serious trouble with the law." 
Labeling theory (Becker 1963) suggests that these types of experiences tend 
to encourage a pattern of persistent deviance. 

There are two primary mechanisms by which deviance in high school might 
affect employment outcomes later. First, employers might select new hires Tor 
entry- level positions in part on the basis of applicants 1 behavior in high 
school. Since accurate information about such behavior may be difficult to ob- 
obtain, one might expect public sanctions to have stronger negative impacts of 
this type than the more direct measures of behavior. The second mechanism 
operates by indirection. I'; is based on the assumption that deviant behavior 
is persistent across time an setting. The hypothesis is that breach of high 
school norms will tend to foster violation of work norms on the job. Failure 
to conform on the job will tend to retard wage growth, reduce work hours, and 
increase the likelihood of unemployment. These mechanisms are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 4.1 below. 



Deviance on 
the job 



Deviance in 
high school 



Wage and 

Employment 

Outcomes 



Figure 4.1 Model of the impact of deviance on work experiences 
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Since we have no measure of deviance on the job, the analyses conducted here 
will estimate the total effects of high school deviance (a + be). Since it is 
much easier to learn about sanctions for deviance than about deviant behavior, 
it is likely that the direct effect of high school sanctions are greater than 
the direct effects of deviance. Hence, one might expect larger total effects 
for disciplinary problems in school, suspension, and trouble with the law than 
for truancy, tardiness, and class cutting. Further, behavior that loads to 
sanctions, particularly suspension or being in trouble with the law, may be 
perceived by employers to be relatively serious. For this reason also one is 
led a priori to expect stronger effects of the sanctioned behavior than of the 
direct measures of deviance. Failure to obtain a high school diploma is easy 
to observe; hence, its direct effect through employer selectivity also should 
be relatively strong. 

Effects of attitudes such as work orientation, if they affect employment 
outcomes, presumably operate through their impart on behavior at work. The 
argument relating to effects of attitudes thus parallels that for deviance. 
The search for effects of attitudes is stimulated by the presumption that 
attitudes measured in high school are stable. They persist into the years 
following high school and affect behavior at *ork. But their effects should 
be broader than the effects of deviance. Attitudes should effect performance 
characteristics by influencing effort, initiative, and insight on the job, as 
well as by influencing deviance on the job. 

The attitudinal measure with the most apparent relevance to behavior at 
work is a scale of work values, or work orientation, consisting of four items. 
Additionally, a scale of family values, a scale of community /alues, a scale of 
self-esteem, and a scale of locus of control are included in the set of atti- 
tudinal variables. The scales and the items that measure them are as follows: 

Work values — 

o Importance of being successful in one's work 

o Importance of finding steady work 

o Importance of having lots of money 

o Importance of leisure (reflected) 

Family values — 

o Importance of a happy family life 

o importance of providing a "better life" for one's child 

o Importance of living close to one's parents 

o Importance of moving away from one's hometown (reflected) 

o Importance of having children 

Community Values — 

o Importance of being a leader in one's community 

o Importance of giving one's children improved opportunities 

o Importance of seeking to correct irregularities 
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Self-esteem- - 



o Taking a positive attitude toward oneself 

o Belief that one is "of equal worth" (to the next person) 

o Belief that one can do things as well as others 

o Satisfaction with oneself 

o Agreement that one is "no good" (reflected) 

o Agreement that one is not proud of oneself (reflected) 

Locus of control-- 

o Importance <-f good luck rather than hard work (reflected) 

o Belief that somebody gets in the way of success (reflected) 

o Belief that it doesn't pay to plan ahead (reflected) 

o Belief that people should accept conditions as they are 
(reflected) 

o Belief that what happens to one is one's own doing 
o Belief that ona's plans usually work 

These items were averaged to produce the indexes. Prior to calculating each 
average, items indicated as reflected were subtracted from a constant eoual to 
1 + the maximum scale value, thus changing the direction of the scale. 

Little research has been conducted with these attitudinal measures, but 
Andrisani (1978) and Kang (1984) do find that internal locus of contro* contri- 
butes to desirable labor market outcomes. Kang, however, finds hours effects 
but no wage effects. Andrisani summarizes a theoretical argument suggesting 
that internal locus of control influences labor market experience because it 
influences initiative. Those with internal locus, it is argued, take more 
initiatives. A similar argument applies to self-esteem (Bachman and O'Malley 
1977). Therefore, those with internal locus of control and high self-esteem 
should earn more and achieve higher prestige occupations. Family and community 
values may affect employment because they are associated with "responsible" 
behavior generally, and the tendancy to be responsible extends into the work 
place . 

The second aspect ot the analysis consists of examining the effects of 
school characteristics on employment experience of youth just after leaving 
high school. A total of ten variables were constructed by combining items from 
the four questionnaires in the Supplemental Survey. Responses of up to 30 
teachers per school were averaged for each school before they were combined 
with items from the other three questionnaires. The ten variables and their 
definitions are given below. 

o Importance of good work habits - -the average rank of the im- 
pojtarce of good work habits given by the respondent to the 
vocational questionnaire, the principal questionnaire, and the 
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teacher questionnaire. The items in each of the three ques- 
tionnaires appeared as goals to be ranked in order of im- 
portance. No work habits option was included on the guidance 
questionnaire. 

o Importance of schools providing specific job skills — the average 
rank given across all four Supplemental Survey questionnaires 
(except the Community Service Questionnaire) to the importance 
of teaching students specific job competencies/skills. 

o Importance of basic skills — the average rank given by respon- 
dents to the four questionnaires of the importance of basic 
skills in their education program. 

o Staff perceptions of student abilities — average across the four 
or questionnaires of respondent's assesssment of the capacity of 
his or her students to learn. These items are derived from the 
literature on effective schools, where it is argued that teacher 
belief in the ability of students to learn is critical (Edmonds 
1979). 

o Release time given to vocational teachers to visit local em- 
ployers on behalf of students . This variable is defined as the 
product of number of teachers given release time by the average 
number of hours per week. 

o Linkage to local employers — an average of the following 13 
items: percentage of co-op coordinator's time spent confer- 
ring with employees, percentage of co-op coordinator's time 
spent in site visits, the number of teachers given release 
time to visit local employers on students' behalf, the average 
number of hours per week of such visits, whether employers in- 
fluence the grades of students with supervised work experience, 
percentage of that grade determined by employers, number of 
students who participate in apprenticeships for which they 
receive high school credit, number of high school credits that 
can be applied to apprenticeship programs, number of career 
days per year, whether the vocational program has an advisory 
panel, average hours/week teachers report spent in contacting 
employers on students 1 behalf (teacher questionnaire), number 
of times per year a "typical" member of the guidance staff 
meets with employers (guidance questionnaire), and number of 
times per year a typical member of the guidance staff meets 
with community agencies such as the Chamber of Commerce (guid- 
ance questionnaire). Except as noted, these items came from 
the vocational questionnaire. 

o Placement activities of the school staff — average of five 

items: whether a placement service exists in the high school, 
percentage time staff in the placement service spent finding 
jobs for graduates of the school, rank order of the importance 
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of the schcol placement service in finding jobs for graduates 
of the school (out of a list including the individual student 
and other school staff) , hours per week spent by teachers find- 
ing jobs for their students or former students (teacher ques- 
tionnaire), and percentage of typical vocational teachers 1 
time spent finding jobs for students about to graduate. Except 
as noted, these items came from the vocational questionnaire. 

o Primary guidance services utilization - -an index of four com- 
ponents considered by guidance professionals to comprise the 
primary services offered by school guidance programs: student 
exposure to career information courses, student exposure to 
career units in other courses, student use of individual coun- 
seling services, and student use of group counseling services. 
All four variables were defined from the guidance questionnaire 
by taking the product of number of students exposed by a rough 
estimate of the extent of exposure. 

o Secondary guidance services - -an index of 15 items considered by 
guidance professionals to be important modes . f delivery of 
guidance services, but not as important as the primary services. 
Examples include career days, tours of colleges, tours of local 
employers, and assemblies on vocational topics. 

The last part of the analysis consists of a brief examination of factors 
that contribute to percentage of time spent in school after leaving high 
school. The primary goal here is to examine the effects of goal orientations 
of schools (vocational vs. academic/basic skills) on the propensity of youth 
to go to college (or go to work) . The same set of predictors used in the othe 
analyses are used here. High school aspiration variables are not included 
because they presumably are strong intervening variables, and attention here 
is centered on the total effects of schools. 

Three labor market outcomes are examined in the analyses: (1) hours 
worked per week, (2) wage, and (3) unemployment (number of months as percent- 
age of total) . In addition, the number of months spent in school as a ratio 
of months in a given time period is used as an outcome. Each of "zhese vari- 
ables is defined for two time periods from event-history data. The first time 
period is from the first September after the end of the cohort's senior year i 
high school through tne following August (9/80-8/81). The second time period 
extends from 9/81 to the time of the first follow-up (2/82) . The summer month 
after high school graduation are excluded in order to allow a short period for 
new graduates to get established either in school or in a job. Dividing the 
short period after 9/80 into two time periods is done to allow assessment of 
effects immediately after leaving school and compare those to effects in the 
later period. Presumably, school variables will have the strongest impact in 
the most immediate time period. 

Since the Supplemental Survey included only about half of the original 
HSB schools, the sample size when variables from the Supplemental Survey are 
included is cut approximately in half. To conserve cases, analyses of the 
effects of school deviance and attitudes are conducted without the variables 
from the Supplemental Survey. All the analyses include controls for race, 
ethnicity, and gender (where separate analyses foi males and females are not 
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reported), an index of parental status (education, occupation, income); resi- 
dence in a rural/urban location (two dummies, suburban omitted), age, whether 
respondent is on active duty in the military, homework, part-time work during 
high school, math and verbal test scores, grade point average (self -report) , 
grades in business, and grades in trade and industry classes. Initially, 
analyses were carried out with an extended set of controls, including eight 
dummy variables for census regions, separate parental status measures, and 
exposure to vocational and academic coursework. Since most of these had 
negligible coefficients, they were deleted to conserve degrees of freedom. 



Since the labor market faced by college students is similar to that faced 
by nonstudents just out of high school, the two groups are combined for the 
initial regressions. Males and females also are combined for the initial 
analyses, with a sex dummy variable included on the right. The results are 
shown in table 4.1. The effects of seven aspects of school deviance and five 
attitudinal measures are estimated. The results are remarkable for the ab- 
sence of consistent effects of the school behaviors. Only one coefficient out 
of 42 estimated is statistically significant --the effect of days tardy to 
school on wage in period 1 (9/80-8/81). The sign of this coefficient, how- 
ever, is positive , implying that tardiness in high school raises one ! s wages 
after leaving high school. According to the estimate, each day tardy (in the 
first half of the senior year) adds four cents an hour to the wage later. Even 
disregarding statistical significance, no clear pattern of effects emerges from 
inspecting the signs of the coefficients. Most oi the coefficients are so 
small as to be entirely trivial. If there is any generalization in these data, 
it is that misbehavior in school has a very slight tendency to improve one ! s 
labor market experience in the initial two time periods after leaving school. 
This generalization is weak, however, since the signs of the coefficients 
exhibit an erratic pattern, and all the coefficients are small. In any cise, 
the results contradict the beliefs of employers that good behavior is crucial 
to success of entry- level workers. 

The estimated effects of the attitudinal measures are somewhat stronger 
than the effects of school behaviors, though the effects of the attitudes are 
not exceptionally strong either. The most curious pattern in these coeffi- 
cients is that the index of work values does not have a statistically signifi- 
cant effect on any of the six outcomes, and all those coefficients are trivial- 
ly small in magnitude. In contrast, emphasis on the importance of family 
{ family values), is associated with favorable labor market experience- -more 
hours, higher wage, and less unemployment. The signs of the coefficients on 
family values are consistent in both time periods, and all three coefficients 
in period 2 are significant. Only the coefficient on hours is statistically 
significant in period 1, however. The signs of the coefficients associated 
with locus of control are, without exception, consistent with the view that 
internal locus of control improves early employment experience. Only the 
coefficients on period 1 wage and period 2 unemployment are significant, how- 
ever. It is indeed interesting that high self-esteem is associated with poor 
employment experience in the first two periods after leaving high school. 
Again, not all the coefficients are statistically significant, but the pattern 
is unbroken. High self-esteem decreases hours and wage and increases the 
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TABLE 4.1 



EFFECTS OF SCHOOL DEPORTMENT AND ATTITUOES 
ON EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 



Dependent Variables 







Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Variables 


Hours 


Wage 


Unemployment 


Hours 


Waqe 


Unemployment 


0 ev i anc b— related measure 














Truancy 


-.0101 
(-.0028) 


.0045 
(.0123) 


.0172 
(.0267) 


.0495 
(.0136) 


.0120 
(.0292) 


.0032 
(.0110) 


Tn rHinpQR 

IQI w 1 1 1 w v u 


.0669 
(.0208) 


.0130* 
(.0400) 


.0021 
(.0037) 


-.0429 
(-.0134) 


.0056 
(.0146) 


.0039 
(.0152) 


Put r 1 AR r .nQ 


.41 05 
(.0142) 


.0174 
I.00P9) 


.0181 
(.0035) 


.7774 
(.0267) 


-.0026 
(-.0007) 


.0046 
(.0020) 


High school diploma 


.9063 
(.0057) 


-.1676 
(-.0104) 


.2469 
(.0087) 


4.168 
(.0259) 


.3418 
(.0176) 


-.4364 
(-.0338} 


Oisciplme problems 
in school 


.0390 
(.0009) 


-.0440 
(-.0100) 


(-.0354) 
(-.0046) 


.3434 
(.0079) 


-.0264 
(-.0051) 


-.0700 
(-.0200) 


Suspended from school 


.2671 
(.0058) 


.0362 
(.0078) 


-.0162 
(-.0020) 


-.0594 
(-.0013) 


-.0440 
(-.0080) 


.0792 
(.0215) 


In serious trouble 
with the lew 


-1.409 
(-.0170) 


.1778 
( .0212) 


.0242 
( .0016) 


.3713 
(.0046) 


.2664 
(.0275) 


1 /ICC 

.1400 
(.0227) 


Atti tudes 














Self esteem 


-.22£-> 
(-.0115) 


-.0526 
(-.0269) 


.0998 
(.0289) 


-.6054* 
(-.0310) 


-.0815* 
f- md7 1 


.0410 

f n?RPi 

l .UCOC J 


Locus of control 


.3179 
L0146] 


.0679* 
(.0307) 


-.1019 
(-.0261) 


.2300 
(.0105) 


.0377 
(.0144) 


-.0848** 
(-.0486) 


Work values 


.3933 
(.0191) 


.0137 
(.0066) 


-.0363 
(-.0099) 


.0947 
(.0045) 


.0111 
(.0044) 


-.0168 
(-.0112) 


Family values 


.9792** 
(.0430) 


.0148 
(.0064) 


-.1043 
(-.0256) 


.8013* 
(.0350) 


.0972* 
(.0353) 


-.0704* 
(-.0383) 


Community values 


-.3547 
(-.0173) 


-.0248 
(-.0120) 


.1705** 
(.0465) 


-.4347 
(-.0209) 


-.0801* 
(-.0321) 


.0001 
(.0001) 


Corrected R-square 


.2226 


.0563 


.0429 


.2008 


.0689 


.0304 


NOTES: Standardized coefficients in 
*** p < .001, ** p < .01 , * 


pa ran theses 
p < .05 


Probebi I i t les are for 


two-tei led 


tests: 
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chance of unemployment. The same pattern occurs for community values, but the 
magnitudes of the coefficients is smaller. 



By way of brief synopsis, table 4.1 implies that deviant behavior in high 
school has practically no influence on entry- level job outcomes. Even presence 
or absence of a high school diploma has little effect for those who remained in 
school into grade 12. Neither do work values have any substantial effect. The 
results do imply that if one desires success in entry- level jobs one should de- 
velop low self-esteem, have strong commitment to family, have a weak commitment 
to community, and believe that one controls one's own destiny. Though the 
analyses supporting this generalization are not strong, there are no exceptions 
in the patterns. 

Since time is a limited resource, attending a postsecondary school (in- 
cluding colleges and universities) should tend to reduce commitment to the 
labor market and the hours per week that one works. Moreover, the nature of 
the markets faced by nonstudents who are full-time workers may be different 
than that faced by students, although informal observation does not suggest 
strong differences. Because of these considerations, the regressions reported 
in table 4.1 were repeated for full-time students and for those who were not 
full time students. The results are reported *-\ table 4.2. No dramatic dif- 
ferences between the estimates in table 4.1 and those in table 4.2 are evident, 
but some discrepancies are noteworthy. First, despite the reduced sample size, 
some of the effect estimates associated with deviance while in high school are 
now statistically significant. The strongest effect is on having been in 
trouble with the law. It reduces hours worked per week in period 1 for college 
students by nearly five hours per week. Anomalously, however, it raises hours 
in period 2, and the coefficient is nearly significant (p < .0990). According 
to the estimates, truancy in high school raises the wage in period 2 for post- 
secondary students, and tardiness does so in period 1. For nonstudents, tru- 
ancy in high school raises the chance of unemployment in period 1 but has 
essentially no effect in period 2. Tardiness raises the chance of unemploy- 
ment in period 2 but has virtually no effect in period 1. Cutting classes in- 
creases hours in period 2 and exhibits a similar tendency in period 1, though 
the latter coefficient is not significant. Having a high school diploma re- 
duces unemployment in period 2, but not in period 1 (the sign is positive in 
period 1). Suspension from high school increases unemployment in period 2, but 
not in period 1. For nonstudents, there does appear to be a \ iak tendency for 
effects of "misbehavior" in high school on employment variables to increase 
from period 1 to period 2. It remains unclear as to whether high school mis- 
behavior improves or is detrimental to post high school employment outcomes. 
In a number of instances, the signs of coefficients are consistent with the 
view that deviance in high school improves employment outcomes. Cutting 
classes, for nonstudents, for example, increases hours in period 2, and the 
effect is significant and relatively strong. 

The patterns of coefficients assoc iated with the attitude variables ob - 
serve i in table 4.1 is not changed much in table 4.2, but it is not quite as 
clear cut, perhaps due to reduced sampling stability. Self-esteem still has a 
slight negative impact on hours and wage and a positive effect on unemployment. 
This pattern is clearer among students than among nonstudents. Effects of 
locus of control remain for nonstudents, but are not so clear for students. 
Similarly, the effects of family values are stronger for nonstudents. Work 
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TADLE 4.2 



EFFECTS OF SCHOOL DEPORTMENT AND 
ATTITUDES ON EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 
BY STUDENT STATUS 









Not a Full-Timo Student 
Dependent Variables 










Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Veriebles 


Hours 


We ae 


linnmnl nvmfint 

UIIOHl^/k KJ T Ilia H v 


Hours 


Weqe 


Unemployment 


Dev i anca— rel e ted measure 














Truancy 


-.0892 
(-.0280) 


.0026 
(.0071) 


.0326* 
(.0616) 


-.0244 
(-.0081) 


.0088 
(.0194) 


-.0012 
(-.0050) 


Tardiness 


.OB 23 
(.0266) 


.0046 
(.0131) 


.0002 
(.0004) 


-.0205 
(-.00720 


-.0073 
(-.0168) 


.0096* 
(.0440) 


Cut classes 


.5667 
(.0200) 


.0350 
(.0109) 


-.0151 
(-.0032) 


1.4496* 
(.0546) 


.0796 
(.0198) 


-.0170 
(-.0081) 


High school diploma 


.6515 
(.0060) | 


-.2026 
-.0163) 


.2334 
(.0129) 


4.3577 
(.0418] 


.3125 
(.0198) 


-.5060* 
(-.0613) 


Discipline problems 
in school 


.0810 
(.0021) 


.0311 
(.0071) 


-.0624 
(-.0097) 


-.2024 
(-.005SJ 


.1037 
(.0191) 


-.0067 
(-.0024) 


Suspended from school 


.9504 
(.0235) 


-.0575 
(-.0125) 


.0 C ' ) 
(.OU/6) 


.2192 
( . 0058] 


-.1658 
(-.0289 ) 


.1401* 

f n Act l 
I .U467 J 


In serious trouble 
wi th the I em 


.5692 
(.0082) 


.1968 
(.0250) 


.3026 
(.0262) 


-1 .5033 
(-.0235) 


.2804 
(.0299) 


.1830 
(.0302) 


Att i tudes 














Self-esteem 


-.3366 
(-.0177) 


-.0610 
(-.0285) 


-.0028 
(-.0009) 


-.8980* 
(-.0507) 


-.1035 
(-.0386) 


.0020 
(.0020) 


Locus of control 


1.2466 
(.0600)** 


.1521** 
(.0644) 


-.0232 
(-.0067) 


1.01 48* 
(.0529) 


.1414 
(.0486) 


-.0818* 
(-.0538) 


Work velues 


.3075 
(.0159) 


.0154 
(.0070) 


-.0722 
(-.0224) 


-.0136 
(-.0007) 


.0251 
(.0090) 


-.0330 
(-.0225) 


Family values 


1.3160** 
(.0582) 


.0584 
(.0227) 


-.1740 
(-.0463) 


.7716 
(.0374) 


.1281 
(.0410) 


-.1078** 
(-.0661) 


Communi ty values 


-.2057 
(-.0098) 


-.0490 
(-.0206) 


.0789 
(.0226) 


-.025b 
(-.0013) 


-,1207 
(-.0408) 


.0055 
(.0036) 


Corrected R-squara 


.1577 


.0666 


.0523 


.1413 


.0640 


.0433 



♦ \ 
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TABLE 4.2— ( Continued ] 



Ful l-Tine Student 
Dependent Variables 







Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Variables 


Hours 


Weqe 


Unemployment 


Hours 


Waoe 


Unemployment 


Deviance-related meesure 














Truancy 


.0754 
(.0213) 


.0074 
(.0200) 


.0008 
(.0010) 


.C971 
(.0251) 


.0186* 
(.0448) 


.00S6 
(.0274) 


Terdiness 


.0438 
(.0152) 


.01 65** 
(.0544) 


• 0084 
(.0137) 


-.0405 
(-.0132) 


.0140 

(.0423) 


-.0005 
(-.0017) 


Cut classes 


.0486 
(.0019) 


-.0082 
(-.0030) 


.0590 
(.0107) 


-.1441 
(-.0052) 


-.0819 
(-.0274) 


.0420 
(.0187) 


Discipline problems 
in school 


.1174 
(.0028) 


-.1216 
(-.0277) 


.0516 
(.0058) 


1.2981 
(.0283) 


-.1183 
(-.0382) 


-.1516 
(-.0366) 


Suspended from school 


-.1851 
(-.0041) 


.1229 
(.0261) 


-.0724 
(-.0076) 


-.7168 
(-.0148) 


.0924 
(.0177) 


.0167 
(.0038) 


In serious trouble 
with the law 


-4.261 8**« 
(-.0501) 


.1424 
(.0159) 


-.3177 
(-.0176) 


2.9930 
(.0339) 


.2543 
(.0267) 


.0847 
(.0106) 


Att i tudss 














Jcl I ob Loom 


-.2255 
(-.0132) 


-.0454 
(-.0252) 


.1621* 
(.0445) 


-.4375 
(-.0235) 


-.0700 
(-.0349) 


.0747* 
(.0443) 


Locus of control 


-.1796 
(-.0087) 


.0123 
(.0057) 


-.1931* 
(-.0440) 


-.3341 
(-.0151) 


-.0507 
(-.0213) 


-.0939* 
(.0469) 


Work velues 


.4598 
(.0244) 


.0105 
(.0053) 


-.0188 
(-.0042) 


.1551 
(.0078) 


-.0193 
(-.0087) 


-.0153 
(-.0082) 


Family values 


.5970 
(.0298) 


-.0147 
(-.U070) 


-.0733 
(-.0172) 


.5940 
(.0271) 


.0754 
(.0320) 


-.0508 
(-.0256) 


Community velues 


-.1407 
(-.00791 


.0039 
(.0021) 


.2039** 
(.0541) 


-.4430 
(-.0231) 


-.0318 
(-.0154) 


-.0079 
(-.0045) 


Corrected R-square 


.1133 


.0392 


.0444 


.0996 


.0542 


.0259 



NOTES : Standardized coefficients in perenthaoes. Probabilities are for two-te1led 
*** p < .001, ** p < .01, * p < .Co 
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values still do not have any noteworthy impact. The effects of community 
values remain weak, except on unemployment of students in period 1. 

Women undoubtedly face a different labor market than men. Consistent ten- 
dencies to occupational sex segregation are reported in the literature (e.g. , 
Treiman and Hartman 1981: England 1982). Consequently, the above analyses also 
were conducted separately for males and females. Effect estimates by gender 
are reported in table 4.3. Again, having examined the combined estimates in 
table 4.1, there are no major suprises in these data. Differences between the 
sexes do, however, emerge. First, there are no significant effects of deviance 
for males, but some strong effects are present for females. The most note- 
worthy case in point is the strong effect of high school graduation on hours 
in period 2 (but not period 1). Failure to graduate reduces the work time of 
females in period 2 by 9.5 hours per week. Graduation also helps to reduce 
unemployment of females in period 2- -by 4.2 percent. Truancy increases unem- 
ployment in period 1, but not period 2, for females. Curiously, truancy is 
estimated to improve the wages in period 2 for females. 

The patterns of effects of attitudes observed in table 4.1 also are evi- 
dent in table 4.3, but the clarity is reduced somewhat, presumably due to the 
reduced sample size. The primary difference between males and females regard- 
ing effects of attitudes is that family values are more important for females 
than for males. For the first time, a significant effect of work values is 
observed- -positive work values reduce unemployment of males in period 2. 

Table 4.4 displays estimates of the effects of school services and staff 
beliefs on employment outcomes. Separate regressions were calculated by sex, 
by student status, and simultaneously by sex and student status. The results 
were compared to the aggregate estimates. No qualitatively important differ- 
ences were observed, so the tabulation is for all four groups (male nonstu- 
dents, female nonstudents, male students, and female students) combined. Most 
of the coefficients in table 4.4 are not statistically significant, but there 
are nevertheless some encouraging findings. First, job information at school 
raises hours worked per week, and, surprisingly, this effect nearly doubles 
from period 1 to period 2. Utilization of secondary guidance services (e.g., 
tours of employers, assemblies) improves the wage in period 1 and period 2, 
though the coefficient in period 2 is not quite significant. Linkages increase 
hours but decrease wage in period 1. Linkage also decreases unemployment in 
both periods. None of these coefficients is significant at the conventional 
.05 level, but the coefficients are not negligible in magnitude, and probabil- 
ities of type I error approach .05 in some instances. Release time given to 
teachers to contact local employers also increases hours in both time periods, 
though neither coefficient is quite statistically significant. Emphasizing the 
teaching goal of inculcating students with good work habits improves the wage 
in both periods and reduces unemployment in period 1. It increases unemploy- 
ment in period 2, however, though the coefficient is not significant. Staff 
emphasis on the importance of job skills and basic skills increases unemploy- 
ment. These coefficients may be due to feedback effects of unemployment on 
staff attitudes. Teachers and staff located in areas of high unemployment 
may be stimulated to believe that both basic and job skills are important in 
order to give their students an edge in a very competitive job market. Being 
located in such a labor market probably also increases the unemployment of 
individuals. 
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TABLE 4.3 



EFFECTS OF SCHOOL DEPORTMENT AND 
ATTITUOES ON EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 
BY GENDER 



Males 
Dependent Ve r Tables 







Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Variables 


Hours 


Waae 


Unemployment 


Hours 


Waae 


Unemployment 


Deviance-related meesure 














Truancy 


-.0275 
(-.0077) 


.0011 
(.0031) 


-.0038 
(-.0070) 


-.0064 
(-.0018) 


.0054 
(.0122) 


.0002 
(.0 008) 


Tardiness 


.0486 
(.0154) 


.0119 

(.0363) 


.0165 
(.0340) 


-.0338 
(-.0111) 


.0145 
(.0375) 


.0048 
(.0211) 


Cut classes 


.6666 
(.0221) 


,0940 
(.0299) 


-.0541 
(-.0116) 


.2953 
(.0099) 


.0813 
(.0215) 


-.0075 
(-.0033) 


High school diplome 


1 .4324 
(.0095) 


-.4402 
(-.0286) 


.2394 
(.0103) 


1.0027 
(.0069) 


.3660 
(.0198) 


-.2900 
(-.0264) 


Discipline problems 
in school 


-.2972 
(-.0071) 


-.1225 
(-.0284) 


-.0048 

KC007) 


-.3272 
(-.0080) 


-.0998 
(-.0193) 


-.0464 
(-.0151) 


Suspended T ran school 


.2817 
(.0066) 


.0532 
(.0119) 


- 0931 
(-.0141) 


.7913 
(.0187) 


-.1076 
(-.0201) 


.1424 
(.0447) 


In serious trouble 
with the lew 


-1.8552 
(-.0283) 


.1610 
(.0236) 


.2607 
(.0258) 


.7229 
f mini 

l . U 1 ID J 


.2763 

l . UJJU j 


.1528 

| . uocj j 


Att 1 tudes 














Sel f-esteem 


-.0650 
(-.0031 ) 


-.0848 
(-.0385) 


.1073 
(.0329) 


-.6293 
(-.0294) 


-.0891 
(-.0328) 


.0016 
(.0363) 


Locus of control 


.1914 
(.0083) 


.0418 
(.0175) 


-.10E<> 
(-.0305) 


.4353 
(.0196) 


.0905 
(.0321) 


-.1023* 
(-.0610) 


Work values 


.4379 
(.0189) 


.0338 
(.0140) 


-.1401 
(-.0392) 


.5159 
(.0223) 


.0299 
(.0132) 


-.1003* 
(-.0575) 


Fami ly values 


.8684 
(.0362) 


-.0296 
(-.0118) 


-.0597 
(.0161) 


.9516 
(.03*7) 


.0566 
(.0166) 


-.0346 
(-.0191) 


Community values 


-.5991 
(-•0291) 


-.0361 
(-.0168) 


.1862* 
(.0586) 


-.7438 
(-.0361) 


-.0975 
(-.0374) 


-.0076 
(-.0049) 


Corrected R-square 


.2395 


.0407 


.0290 


.2140 


.0666 


.0250 
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TABLE 4,3 — ( Continued ) 



Females 







Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Variables 


Hours 


Waqe 


Unempt uynent 


Hours 


Weqe 


Unemployment 


Oev lance-rele ted meesure 














Truency 


.0119 
(.0034) 


.0094 
(.0271) 


.0418** 

(.0575) 


.1044 
(.0285) 


.022 0* 
(.0526) 


.0065 
(.0205) 


Terdi nesa 


.0857 
(.0271) 


.0127 
(.0410) 


-.0138 
(-.0212) 


-.0369 
(-.0114) 


-.0057 
(-.0156) 


.0027 
(.0007) 


Cut clesses 


.1680 
(.0062) 


-.0431 
(-.0162) 


.0936 
(.0168) 


1.1459 
(.0414) 


-.0678 
(-.0214) 


.0162 
(.0057) 


High school d^plome 


.7491 
(.0046) 


.2103 
(.0131) 


.1939 
(.0058) 


9.510** 

(.0547) 


.34C8 
(.0172) 


-.6365* 
(-.0420) 


Discipline problems 
in school 


.2956 
(.0067) 


.0209 
(.0048) 


-.0677 
(-.0075) 


1.0485 
(.0232) 


.0402 
(.0078) 


-.083G 
(-.0212) 


Suspended from school 


.2276 
(.0047) 


.0218 
(.0046) 


.1286 
(.0129) 


-1 .0369 
(-.0210) 


.0519 
(.0092) 


-.0090 
(-.0021) 


In serious trouble 
with the lew 


-.9989 
(-.0078) 


.0111 

i . uuuy J 


-.7406 

I . U CO u J 


-1 . o/uy 
(-.0107) 


— nam 
(-.0067) 


1355 
(!oi21) 


Atti tudes 














Sel f-esteem 


-.3320 
(-.0192) 


-.0331 
(-.0195) 


.0964 
(.0270) 


-.5661 
(-.0323) 


-.0748 
(-.0374) 


.0298 
(.0195) 


Locus of control 


.3597 
(.0178) 


.0882* 
(.0445) 


-.0655 
(-.0158) 


-.0167 
(-.0008) 


.0004 
(.0002) 


-.0014 
(-.0340) 


Work volute 


.2315 
(.0127) 


-.0230 
(-.0128) 


.0344 
(.0092) 


-.2481 
(-.0130) 


-.0432 
(-.0198) 


.0520 
(.0193) 


Family values 


1.0489** 

(.0498) 


.047B 
(.0231) 


-.1086 
(-.0251) 


.5772 
[.0270) 


,1349** 
( .0554) 


-.0856* 
(-.0461) 


Community velues 


-.1157 
(-.0059) 


.0049 
(.0025) 


.15/1 
(.0387) 


-.13+9 
(-.0067) 


-.0354 
(-.0154) 


.0081 
(.0046) 


Corrected fi-squered 


.1551 


.0167 


.0420 


.1249 


.0261 


.0203 


NOTES: Stenderdtzed coefficients in 
*** p < .001, ** p < .01, * p 


parentheses. Probebi I i t les ere for 
< .05 


two-te 1 1 ed 


tests: 
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TABLE 4.4 

EFFECTS OF SCHOOL VARIABLES ON EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES 







Period 1 




Period 2 


Independent Variables 


Hours 


Wage 


Unemotovment 


Hours 


W0Q6 


Uhsmp I oymen t 


Importance of good 
work hab'ts 


.6237 
(.0333) 


,1223* 
(.060 


-.1658 
(-.0461) 


.2422 
(.0128) 


.0841 

1. 0377 J 


.0389 

r nomii 
[ .Uc3uJ 


Importance nf j ob 

skills 


-.2462 
(-.0120) 


.0451 

(.0217) 


.2286* 
(.0579) 


-.1459 
(-.0070) 


.0525 
(.0213) 


.0558 
I .UJcoJ 


Importance of basic 

skills 


-.1684 
(-.0085) 


.0078 
(.0039) 


.2524* 

(.0663) 


.1230 
(.0061 ) 


-.0654 
(-.0274) 


.0662 


Aoility rating of 
students by staff 


-.5324 
(-.0162) 


-.0377 
(-.0114) 


.1043 
(.0166) 


-1.0061 
(-.0299) 


-.0363 
(-.0091) 


.0640 
(.0231) 


Release time 


.uud2 
(.0452) 


-.0002 
(-.0165) 


-.0007 
(-.0257) 


.0033 
(.0249) 


-.0002 
(-•0157) 


.0001 
(.0104) 


"Linkage" 


1.3470 
(.0388) 


-.1617 
(-.0462) 


-.2734 
(-.0410) 


.0072 
(.0002) 


-.0454 
(-.0110) 


-.0574 
(-.0200) 


Placement service 


-.4335 


-.0802 
[-.03091 


.1122 
(.0228) 


-.2715 
(-.0104) 


-.1192 
(-•0387) 


-.0006 
(-.0033) 


Job '^formation 


2.5491* 
(.0478) 


-.2301 
(-•0428) 


-.3770 
(-.0368) 


4.3464" 

(.0799) 


-.0154 
(-.0024) 


-.1756 
(-.0394) 


Primary guidance service 


-.0015 
(-.022.°! 


-.0001 
r-.0162) 


-.0003 
(-.0248) 


-.0012 
(-.0180) 


.0001 
(.0175) 


.00005 
(.0063) 


Secondary guidance service 


-.0058 
(-.0367) 


.0009* 
(.0591) 


.0006 
(.0282) 


-.0037 
(-.0225) 


.0007 
(.0386) 


-.000'' 
(-.0191 J 


Corrected R-square 


.2405 


.0718 


.0723 


.2303 


.0758 


.0390 


NOTES: Stendardized coefficients in perentheaes 
**• p < .001 f p < .11, • p < .05 


. Probabi lities ere for 


two-tei led 


t&stB: 
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Overall, while some encouraging findings are evident in table 4.4, the 
data do not yeld an unambiguous endorsement of the effectiveness of a variety 
of auxiliary services in assisting youth in making the transition from high 
school to entry- level jobs. The effects of the primary guidance services are 
particularly disappointing. They are uniformly small, and the signs of the 
coefficients vary in erratic fashion. 

Effects of deviance, attitudes, and the school variables on school atten- 
dance in period 1 and period 2 are shown in table 4.5. It is indeed interest- 
ing that the deviance -related variables exercise fairly consistent negative 
impact on attendance at postsecondary school. Truancy and cutting classes 
both have fairly strong negative impacts with statistically significant coeffi- 
cients. Most of the rest of the coefficients associated with the deviance 
measures are negative, and the two that are not are trivially small in magni- 
tude (G~ .035 for in trouble with the law, period 1; B- .0181 for tardiness, 
period 2). Attitudes exercise strong effects on school attendance. Internal 
locus of control has particularly strong positive effects; so do community 
values. Curiously, work values also have a positive effect, counter to a 
priori expectation, but family values tend to have negative effects. Self 
esteem has no appreciable effects. There certainly is no evidence here 
that services and staff attitudes associated with strong school emphasis on 
vocational preparation discourage youth from attending postsecondary school. 



This chapter examines the effects of deviance in high school, attitudes, 
and school variables on employment experience in the immediate time periods 
after leaving high school. The deviance variables include truancy, tardiness, 
cutting class, not receiving a high school diploma, discipline problems in 
school, suspension from school, and having been in "serious trouble with the 
law." The attitudinal variables consist of work values, family values, com- 
munity values, self-esteem, and locus of control, all operationalized such that 
a priori expectation was for favorable impact on employment- -on the grounds 
that adherence to values defined as socially desirable implies a tendency to 
conform in ways that promote desired labor market outcomes. The school vari- 
ables are of two types: (1) staff attitudes regarding the goals for the school 
and student capacities, and (2) services related to employment. The staff 
attitudes include ranking of the importance of developing basic skills, job 
skills, and good work habits. This group of variables also includes one item 
indicating staff belief in the capacity of students to learn. Variables de- 
scribing school services include placement services, job information, linkage, 
teacher release time to visit local employers, and utilization of guidance 
services . 

The findings indicate that deviance during high school has little or no 
effects on employment experience just after leaving high school. Effect esti- 
mates generally are close to zero, but those that are not are nearly as likely 
to imply that high school deviance generates favorable labor market experience 
that as it generates unfavorable experience. Atcitudes have stronger effects 
than deviance. This result was not anticipated. The two types of observation 
together imply (1) that deviance may be situation specific, and (2) attitudes 
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TABLE 4.5 



EFFECTS OF DEPORTMENT, ATTITUDES, AND 
SCHOOL VARIABLES ON TIME IN SCHOOL 



Independent Variables 



Percentage of Time 
in School/Period 1 



Dependent Variables 



Percentage of Time 
in School/Period 2 



Deviance-related variables 

Truancy 
Tardiness 
Cut classes 

Discipline problems in school 

Suspended from school 

In serious trouble with the law 

Attitudes 
Self esteem 
Locus of control 
Work values 

Ffl nvi 1 y VSl'JC 3 

Community values 

School variables 

Importance of good work habits 
Importance of job skills 
Importance of basic skills 
Ability rating of student 

by staff 
Release time 
"Linkage" 

Placement services 

Job information 

Primary guidance service 

Secondary guidance service 



Corrected R-square 



-.0058 
-.0003 
-.0478 
-.0449 
-.0531 
.0C92 



.0002 
.0440 
.0378 
-.0139 
.04 99 



(-.0539)** 
(-.0029) 
(-.0514)** 
(-.0325) 
(-.0551)* 
(.0035) 



(.0002) 

(.0636)*** 

(.0549)*** 

(.0754)*** 



-.0061 
.0019 

-.04 58 
.0364 

-.0481 

-.0236 



-.0032 
.0411 
'♦29 
.0301 
.0509 



(-.0550)** 

(.0181) 
(-.0481)** 
(-.0257) 
(-.0310) 
(-.0089) 



(-.0049) 
(.0580)*** 
(.0609)*** 

(-.0403)* 
(.0751)*** 



.0160 


(-.0269) 


-.0148 


( 


-.0244) 


.0111 


( .0163) 


-.0032 


( 


-.0047) 


.0010 


(.0015) 


-.0014 


( 


-.0020) 


.0072 


(.0100) 


.0040 




(.0054) 


.0001 


(-.0188) 


-.0001 


( 


-.0265) 


.0071 


(-.0065) 


.0145 




(.0129) 


.0159 


( .0181) 


.0246 




(.0273) 


.0200 


( .0111) 


.0041 




(.0022) 


.00004 


(-.0176) 


-.00004 


( 


-.0204) 


.0001 


( .0279) 


.0001 




(.0144) 



.2974 



.2906 



NOTES: *«f^ a ^ di Q^ °** f p i ? ie oi S «" Pf 0 ^ 63 ^- Probabilities are for two-tailed tests: 
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tend to be enduring by comparison. These generalizations derive from a number 
of untested assumptions, however. The first is based on the premise that de- 
viance at work does, in fact, lead to unfavorable work experience. Consequent- 
ly, if high school deviance carries over into the work setting, one should ob- 
serve that those who were deviant in high school work fewer hours, earn a low- 
er wage, and are more likely to be unemployed than tuose who conform to high 
school norms. The second derives from the assumption that attitudes at work 
affect work behavior which, in turn, affects labor market success. 

The pattern of the effects of the at. tudes is curious, however. Inter- 
nal locus of control and strong family values lead to favorab? labor market 
outcomes. The effects of family values are stronger for females. Positive 
self-esteem, however, hinders labor market success, especially for students in 
postsecondary schools. Work values have almost no effects! The one exception 
here is that positive work values of males reduce the chance of unemployment. 
Community values generally have little effect, but there is a tendency for 
strong sense of community to inhibit success in entry-level jobs. None of the 
effects of attitudes ere strong, however, and many coefficients are not statis- 
tically significant. 

The lack of effects of school deviance, the small effects of attitudes, 
and the lack of consistent signs on the coefficients associated with deviance 
and with attitudes all suggest that employer emphasis on good attitude and hard 
work is misplaced. This conclusion probably is not justified however. First, 
the low effects of school deviance probably result in part from the inability 
of employers to use behavioral records as screening devices. It does not mean 
that deviance on the job has no effect. Secondly, it seems apparent that em- 
ployers are not able to determine reliably in advance of hiring what attitudes 
job applicants hold. Therefore, employers cannot screen on attitudes either. 

Even if it were possible to screen on attitudes, one would need substan- 
tially more evidence than is contained in this paper before deciding to pick 
individuals for jobs with internal locus of control, low self esteem, and high 
family values, and disregarding applicants 1 work values. 

The investigation of the effects of school variables also did not uncover 
any exceptionally strong effects, but some encouraging results were observed. 
In particular, availability of job information in the high school, linkage 
between the school and local employers, and release time given to teachers to 
contact local employers show some tendencies to foster favorable employment 
experiences for youth who attended schools offering these services. These ef- 
fects are not strong, however, and exhibit a somewhat erratic pattern of sign 
changes across outcome measures. The strongest effects are for job informa- 
tion. Counseling services do not ohow a consistent pattern of helping youth 
in the transition from school to work. 

The implications of these results for school policy regarding employabil- 
ity development of students are difficult to assess. Strong emphasis on good 
-^portment and "responsible" attitudes is not supported by the analyses here, 
though it is difficult to agree on broader grounds that such emphasis is ill 
advised. The results do imply that policies designed to provide concrete 
services such as job information may be helpful, but the statistical results 
are too weak to engender confidence in this type of policy. 
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